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NORWAY. 



Norway and Sweden, together with 
the far -spreading empire of Russia, 
are the most northern countries of 
Europe. 

If you look at the Map of Europe, 
you will see that they form a very large 
peninsula, being- bounded on three sides 
by the sea. They are divided from Fin- 
land on the east by the Gulf of Finland ; 
and on the south, the narrow ^^'^'?s%^ 
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2 NORWAY. 

called the Sound separates Sweden 
from Denmark. The coast of Norway, 
in particular, presents a veiy singular 
appearance, consisting, as it were, of two 
coasts, one being formed by the shore of 
the mainland, and the other by a succession 
of rocky islands of all sizes, which border 
the whole line of coast, at the distance 
of a mile or two from the shore. All 
boats, and even some larger vessels, make 
their coasting voyages within the chan- 
nel ; for the depth of the water is suffi- 
cient to allow of their passing close to 
the rocks. When the sea without is very 
rough, and the wind very strong, the 
large yachts which are laden with fish, 
the produce of these seas, may sail for 
many miles within the rocks, in water as 
smooth as a mill-pond. There is one 
danger, however, which may happen to 
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smaller boats : if tlie wind be high, and 
blow from the sea, violent gusts come 
through the openings between one rock 
and another; and in passing these it 
is necessary cautiously to lower the 
sail. 

On the north-eastern coast of Norway, 
there is a group of islands called the Luf* 
foden Islands, some of which are very 
large. These have always been well 
known as a great fishing station. They 
look from a distance rugged and dismal, 
and are like piles of rocky mountains 
heaped upon each other, and covered with 
snow. At the southern end of this 
group is a very extensive whirlpool, 
called the Maelstrom, or Moskoe-stream, 
from the island nearest to it. The water, 
for a large extent, turns round, as if 
violently stirred, or boiling furiouaVj \ «xA 
b2 



4 NORWAY.. 

in the middle of this mass of agitated 
water, or whirlpool, there appears a bot- 
tomless gulf, into which the blackest 
water pours. If ships sail at all near the 
Maelstrom, the current which draws them 
towards it is so strong that nothing can 
prevent their destruction ; but, happily, 
the roar of these boiling waters is heard 
at so great a distance, that it aflFords a 
timely warning to sailors who may be 
approaching too near, so that by altering 
the course of the vessel, they can avoid the 
danger. Those ships that are so unfortunate 
as to come within reach of the Maelstrom, 
and to be drawn into it, are carried down 
to the bottom, where they are dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and afterwards, when 
the whirlpool is less violent, as at low 
water, the pieces are thrown up again. It 
has sometimes happened that whales have 
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come within reach of this vortex, and 
when overpowered by it, have uttered the 
most terrible- howUngs and bellowings 
in attempting to get away. A bear was 
once observed to meet with the same fate ; 
he was trying to svnm across the channel 
to one of the islands opposite, probably 
attracted by the sheep feeding there ; but 
was stopped, and sunk in the whirlpool, 
never to rise again alive. 

Norway and Sweden are among the 
most mountainous parts of Europe. The 
eastern boundary of Norway is formed by 
a very large chain of mountains, called 
the Kolen Mountains, which extend from 
north to south, and form an almost 
impassable barrier between the two 
kingdoms. The diflFerent appearances of 
the tops of these mountains are described 
by travellers as very striking. The la«x<^ 
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and rocky tops of some of them look like 
cities crowned with towers and pinnacles ; 
others might be mistaken for regular 
fortresses, or castles defended with walls 
and ramparts. The scenery of the 
Dovrefeld in particular, the loftiest ridge 
of these mountains, is both picturesque 
and sublime. Their higher regions are 
covered with snow or glaciers, and the 
lower with forests of pine-trees, except 
where they are suddenly cut off by per- 
pendicular chasms, down which the foam- 
ing streams dash over rocks and declivities 
to the narrow valleys below. Over these 
streams are occasionally placed bridges, 
which present to the eye of the traveller 
such dangers as are sufficient to deter 
him from proceeding further. If he goes 
over them, he stands on a few narrow 
pieces of wood, often very slightly fastened. 
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and sees at a great depth below him 
a raging torrent breaking over the rocks, 
with a tremendous roar, and threatening 
him with instant destruction, should his 
insecure footing give way : — 

'' The bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide."* 

Besides the chain of mountains I have 
mentioned, a great number of smaller ones 
are scattered over all the country. These 
are for the most part covered with forests 
of pines, or fir-trees, in which Norway 
abounds, and in which its chief wealth 
consists. The road often winds along 
the sides of these mountains, where the 
space is so narrow that it has been com- 
pared to a shelf placed along the side of a 

♦ Macaulaj's " Lays of Ancient E-om^.** 



8 NORWAY. 

precipice. In many places the people 
build their houses on the edge of steep 
precipices, the ascent to which is only to 
be performed by means of ladders ; so 
that, as one of their historians remarks, 
" when a priest is sent for who is un- 
practised in climbing, he risks his life ; 
and when a funeral occurs, the corpse 
must be let down with ropes, or carried 
on a man's back, before it can be laid 
in the coffin.*' 

The largest river in Norway is the 
Glommen, which rises among the Dovre- 
feld mountains, and proceeding in a 
southern direction, falls into the Cattegat, 
at Frederickshall. Its course is more 
than 400 miles, whence it will easily be 
understood to open an easy communication 
through the whole of Norway, by means 
of which, the riches of the interior are 
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conveyed to the sea for exportation. The 
Glommen, however, haa many cataracts, 
and is subject to destructive inundations, 
which desolate all the lands near it ; and 
sometimes houses and herds of cattle are 
swept away by its fury. One of its falls is 
at Hafslun, about ten miles from its mouth, 
where the river, which is said to be about 
the size of the Thames at Richmond, be- 
•comes gradually narrower, and the current 
increases in strength, until it arrives at a 
steep precipice formed by the projecting 
rocks, when it bursts headlong, and falls 
straight over them from a height of 
upwards of seventy feet into the abyss 
below. 

Norway and Sweden abound in lakes, 
but from the pecuKar nature of the 
country, those in Sweden are by much the 
largest. The principal lake in Notvi^^j Ss. 
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sixty miles long, and about fifteen broad, 
and is connected by a smaller river 
with the Glommen. The banks of some 
of the lakes are very beautiful, being 
surrounded by mountains which are 
covered with firs, and other trees, whose 
foliage casts a deep shadow over the 
waters of the lake in which they are 
reflected; and as they are generally 
to be found far away from the ha- 
bitations of man, the most profound 
stillness reigns around them. One, the 
Mios Vand, is thus described by a tra- 
veller: **No house upon its banks, no 
boat upon its bosom, no flocks straying 
upon its slopes, no voice of herdsman, 
no tinkling of bells; nothing but the 
small ripple, the occasional plunge of a 
fish, the ciy of some bird of prey. The 
lake sleeps in the bosom of the hills. 
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calmly mirroring their woods and penin- 
sulas ; and even the little wandering cloud 
that is imaged on its depths, seems to 
have paused above it." 

Norway has four principal provinces, 
namely, Nordland, Drontheim,Aggerhuus, 
or Christiania, and Bergen. In three of 
these a separate capital is acknowledged. 
In Drontheim the principal city is Dron- 
theim, or rather, it is so called by the Irish 
who trade there, for the Norwegians call 
it Trondheim. It is the seat of an wch- 
bishop, the bishops of Bergen and Chris- 
tiania being subject to him. At Trondheim 
the court of justice is held, in presence of 
the viceroy, and the governor of the pro- 
vince. This city stands upon a peninsula, 
surrounded on aU sides but one by a bay, 
which travellers have described as most 
beautiful. In the centre of this bog A\NS3tfe 
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is an island called Monkholme, or Monk- 
island, with a citadel on it. Vessels of 
all sizes and descriptions are to be found 
in the bay of Trondheim ; among which, 
those belonging to the Norwegians are 
easily distinguished by their having but 
one mast and a large square sail. There 
are strong walls round the town, in excel- 
lent preservation ; the streets are wide 
and well paved, and the houses, which are 
mostly of wood, are plastered and white- 
washed. The four principal streets form, 
at their junction, a handsome square, 
which has in the centre a fountain, from 
which the inhabitants are supplied with 
excellent water. The commandant's 
house, which is said to be the handsomest 
wooden building in Norway, stands on 
the north side ; while at the western 
end, a lofty mountain forms the boun- 
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dary. There is but Kttle now remain- 
ing of the old cathedral, which was 
once very beautiful, but which has suflTered 
so much from successive conflagrations 
that it is greatly disfigured by modem 
repairs and alterations. It is said to have 
been built as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury, — ^more than eight hundred years 
ago. There are at Trondheim, a well- 
fiUed library, and many schools for the 
instruction of all classes. 

It is said that the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians are all able to read, and most of 
them to write. 

But we must now travel southward to 
Christiania, which, being situated in the 
best peopled and most fruitful part of 
Norway, is generally considered as the 
metropolis. Christiania, like Trondheim, 
stands by the sea, that is to say , ow «bl^ot£l 
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of the sea, or gulf, which flows up into the 
countr}'^ for more than fifty miles. What 
we call a Gulf in English is called a 
Fiord in Norway, and these fiords contri- 
bute greatly to the beauty of the scenery, 
whether seen from the shore below or from 
the noble heights which tower above them. 
In the fiord of Christiania there are many 
small islands, or islets, covered with trees, 
among which vessels in full sail are seen 
threading their way. On every side the 
country appears rich with corn-fields, 
gardens, lawns, and cottages, over which 
the sun, during the summer months, ap- 
pears to exercise as much power as in 
more southern climates. Above these are 
seen hills and mountains, and overtop- 
ping them all, ridges of snow, which com- 
plete the beauty of this magnificent scene. 
The houses in Christiania are mostly 
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built of stone, and the streets are wide 
and straight. Many of the towns in 
Norway and Sweden have, several times, 
been nearly destroyed by the dreadful 
fires which have taken place in them, but 
in consequence of its buildings being of 
stone, Christiania has been preserved 
from these conflagrations* 

Bergen, the remaining capital, and an 
episcopal see, is situated on the western 
coast. It appears to have been little 
visited by travellers. The trade there 
is chiefly carried on with Holland, 
and consists principally of the fish 
caught in the more northern parts of 
Norway. 

I have already more than once men- 
tioned the forests of Norway, which give 
a character to the scenery of that country 
peculiar to itself . But I must ivo^ ^^^os^ 
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to give you a more particular description 
of these forests, of the size and density of 
which you can have no conception. They 
consist for the most part of fir-trees, some 
of them of an enormous height, though not 
always of corresponding bulk. Birch and 
hazel trees flourish among them, and here 
and there an ash is found. But the varieties 
of trees seen in the forests, and, indeed, 
in any part of Norway, depend upon 
the latitude in which we are travelling. 
Near Christiania, oaks, ashes, elms, and 
limes are common; but on proceeding 
northwards, we find them gradually dis- 
appear, and in their stead, pines, birches, 
and alders cover the mountains. Still 
higher, the birch alone keeps the fir-tree 
company; while, at yet more elevated 
regions, both sink into insignificance, 
the lofty pine becomes stunted, and 
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the birch dwarfish, till at last they 
have the character of mere bushes, and 
no longer afford the means by which 
the traveller marks his progress north- 
wards. 

In England, woods of great extent are 
sometimes called forests, but in these 
there is not the solemn silence which per- 
vades those of Norway. Our woods are 
enlivened by the song of numberless little 
birds, the presence of which excites our 
interest, and promotes our amusement ; 
but in the forests of Norway, few hop 
from spray to spray, no gay melody is in 
the air ; the rustling among the bushes 
does not denote the presence of the tune- 
ful thrush, but of some wild and solitary 
animal with which man has no associa- 
tions. A few squirrels are visible on 
the outskirts of the forests, \i\3it \3we^ ^^ 
c 
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not seen in the interior. Suppose a 
dark mass before you, composed of 
trees standing so near together that their 
boughs form an impenetrable shade, while 
the trunks, which for some height are 
devoid of branches, present an apparently 
impassable barrier to your advance ; and 
you have formed some notion of the 
forests of Norway, with which the greater 
part of the country is filled. 

We will now transport ourselves to the 
banks of the Glommen, which runs 
through many forests, and at some 
seasons of the year, is a scene of great 
activity from the operations of fell- 
ing the trees and preparing them for 
exportation. The forests belong to the 
peasant in the first instance, but as he can- 
not allow them to stand, and obtain a 
living for himself at the same time, he is 
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glad to fell them and dispose of the trees 
to merchants, who are equally glad to pur- 
chase them. From constant practice the 
workmen become very expert in felling 
the trees, some even of the larger of 
which require but the labour of a few 
minutes. The bark is then stripped off, 
the branches lopped, and the trunks laid 
in row6 till they are received, as it is 
called, by the merchant. When a bargain 
is concluded, the timber is marked at both 
ends in the manner directed by the pur- 
chaser. You may perhaps wonder why 
the precaution of marking both ends is 
necessary; it is because the trees are 
liable to be broken in their rugged pas- 
sage down the river, when, if both ends 
were not marked, the owner would per- 
haps lose half his property. 

When the timber is recei^^i ^^^ 
c2 
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marked, the peasants roll the trees to the 
edge of the river, and tumble them into 
the water. After this they are left entirely 
to the guidance of the stream, not being 
looked after till they reach the port of 
Christiania, where a boom is placed across 
the mouth of the Glommen to stop 
them, and prevent their being carried out 
to sea. It sometimes happens, when the 
river runs very rapidly, that the timber 
comes with such force against the boom 
as to break it; even wlien more than 
one have been placed there they are 
sometimes broken ; this produces dis- 
astrous consequences to the merchants, 
for the logs float out to sea and are lost. 
At other times the river is so low, and 
the. water flows so slowly, that the tim- 
ber it bears is a very long time in ar- 
riving at its destination. The uumerous 
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falls which occur in the rivers on 
these occasions contribute to retard the 
progress of the timber, for a consi- 
derable force of water is required to 
cause it to pass over them. To facili- 
tate its conveyance, it is sometimes 
sawn into planks by means of mills 
erected over the stream, or attached to 
rocks jutting out from the sides. It 
appears wonderful that these saw-mills 
are not often carried away by the 
force of the current, which at some 
seasons of the year is very great. Tfliey 
are composed of fir-trees, almost in their 
natural state, and there is generally a 
bridge near the place, of the same simple 
character. 

One of these mills, at a village 
called Losnes, bears a remarkable in- 
scription, which deserves to b^ \CkSx>.- 
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tioned, on account of the spirit of piety 
which it contains : — 

" THOU, TRAVELLER, THAT WANDEREST HERE, 

CONSIDER nature's WONDERS ; 

THINK DEEPLY ON THE WORKS 

OF GOD : 

THOU SEEST THEM EVERT HOUR. 

HE HATH PREPARED PATHS ON LAND 

AND ON WATER ; 

WITH MANY MORE THINGS, 

THAT MAN MAY GO SECURE, 

TO GOD 

BE THANKS AND HONOUR.'* 

The bridge at this place is ninety feet 
above the surface of the foaming river, 
and was rebuilt in 1791. 

In speaking of the operations of fell- 
ing and sawing timber, I have been led 
away from the subject of the Norwegian 
forests ; but I must return to it for the 
purpose of describing to you another scene 
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almost peculiar to Norway. As in that 
country so large a portion of the ground 
is covered with woods and forests, as to 
leave comparatively but little that is fit 
for tillage, the peasant attempts to clear 
the land by setting the woods on fire, a 
process which both removes the obstacles 
to cultivation and benefits the land. There 
are many dangers attendant upon this 
operation. Sometimes it is begun too 
late in the season, when, unless proper 
precautions are -used, the fire spreads 
further than was intended, and the pea- 
sants being unable to arrest its progress, 
a wide extent of forest is wrapped in 
flames, causing much damage and loss of 
property. Woe, then, to the unfortunate 
traveller whom necessity obliges to pro- 
ceed on his journey through one of these 
burning forests ! the greatest c^>ai\Qfft. S& 
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necessary in attempting it, such is the 
danger of being crushed by the falling 
trees, or of being suffocated by the dense 
smoke which generally prevails. Both 
wind and rain tend to increase the 
peril, the former reviving the smoulder- 
ing ashes, and the latter increasing the 
fury of the flames, after seeming for a few 
moments to have repressed them. This 
burning of the forests is of frequent recur- 
rence in Norway, and the spectacle pro- 
duced by it is one of great splendour, if 
seen at night, when the whole of the hori- 
zon in the direction of the flames seems of 
a red glow, visible at the distance of many 
miles. 

Were it not that in Norway and Sweden 
the land is chiefly covered with trees, 
we should think it strange that the people 
can afford to lose so many of them, as 
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they must necessarily do by burning the 
wood, for which they have so many uses. 
Their houses, for instance, are usually 
constructed of timber, put together in 
its rough state, just as it comes from the 
axe of the woodman. The pine-tree is 
chiefly used for this purpose, and the 
trunks are laid one upon another, with 
the seams closely stuffed with moss, in 
the same way as a ship is caulked. Many 
have double walls, which offer a greater 
resistance to the severity of the weather 
in the winter season. But, as these 
houses are frequently built in some 
sheltered nook, this precaution is not 
necessary on every side. 

The roofs are formed of the same 
materials as the walls, and surmounted by 
a covering of thatch. On this last, the 
seeds of grass are sown with a bow?Ki?&^ 
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hand, which, when grown up, has a 
very remarkable appearance. This grass 
is regularly cut and made into hay, and 
the crops produced are sometimes very 
plentiful. Dr. Clarke, who was a great 
traveller in Norway, as well as in many 
other parts of the world, mentions seeing 
a crop of turnips growing upon the top 
of an inn, and covering all the roof. Of 
these he and his companions made a 
hearty meal, for as vegetables are very 
seldom to be met with in Norway, turnips 
were a great treat to them. 

Fir-trees also sometimes grow on the 
roofs of the houses to some height, and the 
people allow them to remain there, for they 
think that their roots bind the thatch more 
firmly together ; but to us it would appear 
that the damp, and the quantities of insects 
they must encourage, would more than 
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counterbalance the advantage gained. 
The Norwegian peasant strews the floor of 
his hilt with bark, to cover the roughness 
of the wood of which it is composed, over 
which small branches of juniper are 
spread, or the tops of young fir, which 
diffuse rather an agreeable smell. 

All the furniture which a peasant's 
house contains is of his own manufacture; 
and many instances of mechanical inge- 
nuity are to be met with, which we should 
look for in vain among the poorer classes 
in our own country. The art in which the 
Norwegians most excel, is that of carving 
in wood, and there are few among their 
household articles which are not adorned 
in this manner. The wood of the pine is 
very apphcable to this purpose, both from 
its whiteness and the fineness of its 
texture. The beech is everywhere vabioJcAs. 
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for the many uses that can be made of it, 
but in Norway particularly so, for there 
it never attains the size it does in our 
warmer climates. The bark of the beech 
is used as the inner sole for shoes, and 
is considered preferable to leather ; it is 
also applied to many purposes of tanning 
and dyeing; the outer bark likewise sup- 
plies the place of tiles, and the sap affords 
a liquor known by the name of beech- 
wine. The public manufactures of Nor- 
way are not very numerous. At Bergen 
earthenware is made, and there is a 
manufactory for sugar refining. At Stor- 
dalsholm, near Trondheim, there is a 
pottery, connected with which are tile 
and lime-works. 

In Norway every one, particularly 
amongst the inhabitants of the inland 
provinces, is his own weaver, tailor, shoe- 
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maker, blacksmith, carpenter, &c., — in 
short, is able to manufacture every thing 
necessary for the common purposes of 
life ; for hving, as they do, remote from 
towns in their little scattered farms, and 
frequently at the distance of many miles 
from their nearest neighbours, necessity, 
that parent of invention, teaches the people 
early the useful arts and trades, and thus 
renders them independent of that assist- 
ance which it is not in their power to 
obtain. In some instances the native 
ingenuity is displayed in the manufacture 
of watches; and one instance is related 
of a self-taught mechanic having made 
an organ, perfect in all its parts, and 
with a variety of stops. 

Nor are the Norwegian ladies without 
their share in the care of providing for the 
wants of their respective householda, \^ 
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has, in truth, been said of them, " that 
women, even of the highest rank, are 
slaves in Norway; the greater, indeed, 
the establishment, the greater the sla- 
very/' But I must explain this. In 
a Norwegian family the servants are 
not trusted to do any kind of work 
without the active superintendence of 
their mistress, and consequently a large 
portion of actual labour falls upon her. 
She is always principal housekeeper, chief 
laundry maid, and head cook. But in this 
last department it is that she is the most 
frequently employed. At least half of 
every day is spent by her in the kitchen ; 
and even when everything is prepared, 
and ready to be served up, she does not 
take her place at the head of the table, 
but is busied in carrying in the dishes, 
imd waiting upon the guests. In this 
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duty, as well as in the culinary depart- 
ment, she is assisted by her grown-up 
daughters, (if she is so fortunate as to 
have any,) for a servant is seldom seen in 
the dining-room. To Englishmen, or to 
others accustomed to different manners 
and customs, these arrangements appear, 
at first, devoid of comfort ; but a long 
sojourn in the country reconciles one at 
last to them. 

There are some i^easons in particular, 
when the ladies are as busy within doors 
as their husbands are with their farming 
occupations. The principal of these is 
called " slaughter time,'' and takes place 
just before the winter sets in. Then 
a Norwegian household is a scene of 
extraordinary activity and preparation; 
for at that time the winter stores are 
provided, for which great numbera ot 
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animals are slaughtered, and the opera- 
tions of salting, grating, beating and 
seasoning the meat, which follow, are of 
no slight importance. In all these labours 
the young ladies bear a very active part, 
but to them it is a season of great amuse- 
ment and diversion. All this would 
seem to us very strange in our own 
country; but habit reconciles people to 
everything, and customs which at first 
appear very repulsive, become at last to 
be regarded as matters of course, and 
acted on accordingly. 

I have once or twice mentioned the 
winter season, without giving you any 
particulars respecting it. It will be well 
for me not to delay doing so, lest you 
should have adopted the notion that 
foreigners, for the most part, have im^ 
bibed of Norway, Sweden, and Lapland. 
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They regard the climate there as one 
of continual and intense cold ; in which 
supposition they are very much mistaken, 
for there are seasons in which the heat 
in parts of Norway is found very op- 
pressive. The winters, it is true, axe 
long and dreary, and the summers com- 
paratively short; but the sudden transi- 
tion from winter to summer makes up 
for the long absence of the latter. 

" Oh, 'tis the touch of fairy hand, 
That wakes the spring of northern land. 
It warms not there by slow degrees, 
With changeful pulse — the uncertain breez^^ 
But sudden on the wandering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light ; 
And instant verdure springs around, 
And magic flowers bedeck the ground." * 

So rapid is the change, that there 
appears to be no interval between the 

♦ Hon. Dean Herbert. 
D 
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seasons of frost and of flowers. The snow 
does not, as in England, slowly depart, and 
leave the ground as brown and bare as when 
it first covered it ; but its disappearance 
seems to be but the lifting up of a veil, 
beneath which earth's green and flowery 
carpet has been concealed. The trees 
burst forth at once into leaf, the birds 
begin to sing ; in short, every thing bears 
an air of joyousness and freshness, and 
Nature seems instantly to have awakened 
from a long sleep, revived by the heat of 
the summer's sun. 

The streams, which before were mere 
rivulets, are swollen to torrents by the 
melting of the snow on the mountains ; 
the land, however, is seldom much 
flooded by the effects of the melting 
snow. This is perhaps attributable 
to the fact, that the ground is not 
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thoroughly soaked, as in England, before 
the snow falls, by the rains of autumn ; 
for rain very seldom falls in Norway 
or Sweden, and nearly the whole of the 
moisture is derived from the winter snows, 
the melting of which produces such 
marvellous effects. 

The winter sets in about September, 
with heavy falls of snow, which wrap the 
earth in a thick mantle, and at the same 
time provide the readiest means for con- 
tinuing the usual traffic. The season of 
winter is the most favourable part of 
the year for the activity of commercial 
transactions, for then the merchant is able 
to transport his goods over the frozen 
gulfs and plains of snow, consequently 
by much shorter routes than he could 
have taken in summer. The ladies, too, 
are then able to visit such of their frieuds 
D 2 
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as live at a considerable distance, 
without inconvenience, and journeys of 
many miles are performed, by means erf 
sledges, in a very short space of time. 

During eight months of the year the 
cold prevails, but you must not imagine it 
to be so great as to prevent any out-door 
amusements and occupations; unless there 
is wind, the intensity of the frost is not 
so much felt as it is sometimes in Eng- 
land; and it very seldom happens that 
both are combined. Besides, you must re- 
member that the people clothe themselves 
according to the climate ; furs, pelisses, 
gloves, &c., are worn in proportion to the 
degree of cold that prevails, and with mo- 
derate exercise it is quite possible to keep 
oneself comfortably warm, even on a Ja- 
nuary day, in Norway. I do not say the 
same of riding in sledges ; the cold then 
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penetrates through whatever amount of 
clothing the traveller may wear, and he 
feels the advantage of being overturned 
occasionally, in its restoring circulation to 
his frozen limbs ! 

But the season of winter has many 
charms for the Norwegian. The ceaseless 
toil with which he laboured to secure the 
fruits of the earth during the transient 
summer months, (for then the Norwegian 
farmer cannot aflPord to be one day idle), 
has given place to comparative rest ; and 
the labourer who but a short time ago 
was toiling 

" From morn to dewy eve," 

finds his work suddenly terminated, when 
every trace of vegetation is hidden under 
several feet of snow, and he must then have 
recourse to in-door employments, of which, 
however, there is no lack in a Norwegj.aii 
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household. One of these, and the most 
important to the farmer, is the care of his 
cattle, the whole of which must be well 
housed and fed for many long months. 
Tlie horses only, during winter, are per- 
mitted to stir abroad, and to them this 
season is scarcely less laborious than the 
summer months. The ground being 
covered with frozen snow, is in a very fit 
state for the transportation of heavy loads 
of timber from the neighbouring forests ; 
and every one occupies himself with laying 
in a good store of this necessary article. 
The sledges, too, after the track has 
been prepared by the snow plough, are 
in constant use, and the excursions made 
are as frequently for amusement as from 
necessity. In the environs of the towns 
the plains and borders of the lakes are 
converted into frozen race-courses, where 
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the elegance and richness of the sledges, 
the splendour of the harness, and the 
beauty of the horses, fleet as wmd, and 
making the air resound with the clear 
tinkhng of their Httle bells, present a scene 
scarcely surpassed in gaiety and anima- 
tion by any we witness in our softer 
cUmate. 

Large fairs are held in winter, at 
which merchants, farmers, and others are 
seen hastening to the appointed places 
with difierent articles of home produce, 
which they there exchange with Russian 
merchants for those luxuries which no Nor- 
wegian thinks of going without, such as 
corn-brandy, tobacco, sugar and spices. 
The Lapps or Laplanders, too, who inhabit 
the most northern parts of Norway and 
Sweden, and of whom I shall presently 
speak, come in for their share of the 
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general commerce, and the frozen flesh 
of the reindeer and the skins they bring, 
meet with ready purchasers among the 
Norwegians. 

It is the general remark of all travellers 
who have visited Norway, that the appe- 
tites of the people appear unbounded. 
They seldom abstain from food more than 
two hours at a time, and even on the 
shortest expeditions they never go with- 
out provisions and corn-brandy, the pre- 
paration of which last by distillery causes 
a great waste of the produce of the land 
without creating any sufficiently bene- 
ficial return. The keenness of the air 
in Norway no doubt acts in an extra- 
ordinary manner as a provocative to 
appetite, and an excuse for the pre- 
judicial habit of drinking spirits; to 
which we may add, as another reason 
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for their indulgence in much eating, the 
excellent health they seem always to 
enjoy. Nothing makes them ill, nor is 
indigestion, so common a complaint 
among the English, known in Norway. 

This uninterrupted good health may, 
however, in a great measure, be attributed 
to their habits of rising and going to bed 
early and taking constant exercise: the 
advantage of which we see displayed in 
the healthy countenances of so many of 
the peasants in our own country. You 
have already heard that the season of 
winter forms no exception to their life of 
out-door activity. But then, you will say, 
what do they do in winter for light, when 
for several months at a time the sun is 
hardly seen, or only for a very short 
time ? How can they take much exercise 
then? 
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In all the works of Providence we can 
trace the merciful hand which guides the 
whole — as much as anywhere, in the 
circumstances of the country before us. 
When the sun is hid from the Norwegians, 
and the short daylight which his reflected 
rays produce has passed away, then the 
stars appear, — the glorious stars, which 
shine in those regions of frost with a 
splendour to which the faint light they 
cast in this country is not to be com- 
pared. The planet Jupiter seems like a 
little moon ; and when the greater moon 
does not eclipse his light, he casts a very 
perceptible shadow. But this is not all ; 
there is another kind of light, the Aurora 
Borealis, or northern light, as it is called. 
This is almost pecuhar to those northern 
regions, and its beauty there cannot be 
described; streams of crimson light appear 
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as if darting from the northern part of 
the sky, and illuminate the whole of the 
heavens. You thus see that the Nor- 
wegian can stir abroad just as well by 
night in winter, as he does at noon-day 
in summer. How true it is that, " The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth His handy work ! " 

But while saying so much of winter and 
its employments, I shall, I fear, almost 
have led you to think that in Norway there 
is no summer. Summer there is, but it 
is very short, and barely sufficient to 
allow the Jiusbandman time to gather 
in the fruits of his labours, before 
winter returns, and with unrelenting 
hand covers the earth with his chilly 
mantle. 

The intermediate seasons of spring 
and autumn, as I have before remarked, 
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are not known in Norway. About the 
middle of May the snows are melted, and 
the sun then shines iminterraptedly for 
three months. Each day may be con- 
sidered as double, for the nights are so 
short that the earth has no time to cool, 
and the damp chill of morning dews is 
never felt. As one of the Norwegian 
poets has expressed it, "At midsum- 
mer, on Norway's hills, the blush of 
morning kisses the blush of evening." 

It is never darker at midnight in sum- 
mer, in Norway, than what we call twi- 
light, and it is quite possible to read and 
write within doors. So intense is the 
heat in the middle of the day in some 
parts, that the people frequently turn 
night into day, and take the short repose 
they allow themselves, when the sun is 
high in the heavens, in preference to the 
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time designed by nature for repose. 
Such continued fine weather has a mar- 
vellous efiect upon the crops. The fruit 
trees bud, blossom, and bend beneath the 
burden of fruit, in less than three months. 
Wheat springs up and is ready for the 
sickle in a few weeks, though it very fre- 
quently happens that the greatest part of 
it has to be cut while in a green state, 
and heaped upon racks to dry ; these are 
more commonly met with the further 
north you travel, where the still shorter 
summers prevent the corn from ever being 
properly ripened. Dr. Clarke mentions 
seeing large quantities of rye hung out in 
this manner to dry, over fields covered 
with ice and snow ! 

In the south of Norway wheat is 
grown, but in the north rye is the only 
grain cultivated. The bread made from 
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this last is very unpalatable ; being baked 
only twice, and frequently only once, a 
year, it is always very hard and dry. 
However, the Norwegians appear to reUsh 
it, no less than their horses do ; and it is 
no uncommon sight to see a peasant, his 
family, and horses, breakfasting together, 
and cordially partaking of rye-cake. 
Before they set out on a journey, a few 
of these rye-cakes are strung together, 
which they take with them, together 
with a flask of their favourite corn- 
brandy. Many of the peasants in Nor- 
way are ' very poor, particularly those 
inhabiting the islands on the western 
coast, and their fare is consequently not 
to be envied. The uncertainty of the 
weather sometimes causes the loss of the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the poor 
man's crop of rye, on which he depends 
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for his winter subsistence ; he does not 
murmur, however, but with the inner 
bark of the pine, beaten till it becomes a 
soft pulp, he makes bark bread, or what 
he calls " bark brod," and contrives to 
live upon this unpalatable food when 
others would probably starve. Game of 
all sorts aboimds in Norway, and fish is 
very plentiful, particularly herrings, which 
annually pass in large shoals along the 
western coast. And here I must not omit 
mentioning the hospitality of the Norwe- 
gians, of which travellers have spoken in 
such high terms of commendation. It is, 
indeed, said to be without a parallel, being 
looked upon as a national duty. Nor is 
it confined to the higher ranks of the 
people. The peasants are as hospitable 
as their means will allow, not seeking 
a reward for every kind service they 
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perform, but every man giving according 
to his ability. 

The natives of Norway are remarkable 
for their attachment to their father-land. 
A Norwegian loves and reveres all that 
belongs to and distinguishes his country ; 
his mountains, his rocks, his forests, he 
would not exchange for the richest plains 
of the south. To a Norwegian, the words 
" Gamle Norge '' (Old Norway) have a 
spell in them immediate and powerful ; 
they cannot be resisted ; " Gamle Norge" 
is heard in an instant repeated by every 
voice, and then they fill their glasses, and 
drink, as it were, to their country's 
health ; after which bursts forth, in one 
loud chorus, the national song of Norway, 
"For Norge," which corresponds with 
our " God save the Queen," and of which 
the following is a translation : — 
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" To Norway, Valour's native sphere, 
We drink with boundless pleasure ; 
O'er wine we dream of pleasure near. 
In fancy grasp the treasure : 
Yet shall we at some period wake. 
And bonds compulsive nobly break. 

CHOBUS. 

" To Norway, Valour's native sphere. 
We drink with boundless pleasure, &c. 

*' Now, Norway, we thy mountains boast, 
Snow, rocks, and countless wonders ; 
Lo ! Dovr^'s* echo hails the toast. 
And thrice rapt plaudits thunders ; 
Yes, three times three, the hills around 
Shall 'Health to Norway's sons ' resound !" 

CHOBUS. 

"Now, Norway," &c. <fec. &c. 

Christianity was introduced into Nor- 
(vay by an English priest in the tenth 
century, but it exists there in a less 

* The mountain called Dovrefield. 
E 
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perfect form than amongst ourselves. 
The nature of the country, and the man- 
ner in which the dwellings of the small 
farmers are scattered over its surface, 
are great hindrances to the frequent and 
regular assembling of the inhabitants 
for the purposes of Divine worship. The 
parishes are necessarily very large, and 
the people have a great distance to go 
to their church. A traveller in Nor- 
way gives the following interesting 
account of a Sunday passed among the 
Norwegian mountains. 

" The second day of my abode in the 
house of my hospitable friend was a 
Sunday, and I accompanied the family to 
church, in which service is performed 
each alternate week. It was a lowly 
house of God, and to all appearance not 
a neglected one. Many of the parish- 
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ioners, I was informed, came even fifteen 
miles to join in the public worship of 
God ; and by far the greatest number 
from six to ten miles. I counted ninety 
persons, and that number almost filled 
the building. The sermon was in Norse, 
and the preacher spoke with great fer- 
vency, and was listened to with the pro- 
foundest attention. The congregation 
was respectably dressed; many of the 
women with red handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads, their petticoats extremely 
short, and the waists of them all corre- 
sponding in length with the shape of the 
body. Round the little church lay a 
burial ground; here, as in many parts 
of the continent, little wooden crosses 
painted black stood upon the resting- 
places of the dead. The age of the 
tenant of the tomb was in most cases 
e2 
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rudely cut upon them ; and I remarked 
that there was a great preponderance of 
old persons/' 

This modem account of the observance 
of Sunday amongst the Norwegians, re- 
minds me of a pretty story connected 
with St. Olave, who was King of Norway, 
while Ethelred, and afterwards Canute, 
reigned in England, a.d, 1014 — 1030. 

" It was the Sabbath evening hour, 
The calm of hearts believing ; 
The saintly king in silent bower 
Sweet fancy's chain sat weaving. 

" In his left hand a staff of pine 
His quiet grasp enfolded ; 
His right, a blade both bright and fine, 
With which the staff he moulded. 

" An honest thrall who waited by. 
His lord's behest observing, 
All heedless of his reverie 

From duty deem'd him swerving. 
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" At length, his courage rising higher, 
In tone of simple sorrow 
He said, ' It will he Monday, Sire, 
If Heaven so please, to-morrow.* 

" ' Gramercy, friend,' the king replied, 
' The fault was unintended ; 
But fitting penance shall ahide 
The hand that so offended.' 

" He grasped the shavings great and small 
As close as hand could handle. 
Then hade the kind reproving thrall 
To hring a lighted candle ; 

" And on his much enduring palm 
He let them hum together ; 
His visage all unmoved and calm 
As Norway's summer weather. 

" Whene'er Saint Olave's church I see, — 
Let scomers call it folly, — 
This tale shall be a hint to me 
To keep the sabbath holy."* 



♦ Archdeacon Churton's "Lays of Faith and 
Loyalty." Churches dedicated to God in memory 
of St. Olave, are not uncommon in England. 
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The parishes in many parts of Norway 
are so large that Divine service is per- 
formed in different parts on different 
Sundays, and sometimes more than one 
parish is served by the same minister. 
There is never more than one service in 
the same place on the Sunday in Nor- 
way, and that generally at rather a late 
hour; the parishioners have, therefore, 
but few opportunities of public worship. 
But in the interior, where the peasant 
has even mountains, lakes, and rivers to 
cross on his way to church, the people are 
well instructed in comparison with those 
in the islands which are scattered in hun- 
dreds along the western coast. Several of 
these are within one cure, and the parish- 
ioners must go perhaps as far as tAirtymiles 
to the parish church ; so that the inhabi- 
tants of many of these islands are almost 
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without religious instruction. Besides, 
these poor people seldom have the advan- 
tage of studying the Bible at home, for 
copies of the Holy Scriptures are very scarce, 
and in some places the price of a Bible 
(where one is to be got) is one pound. 
How many are the privileges we possess 
which are denied to the Norwegians ; and 
how great is oiu* responsibility if we neg- 
lect, or make an improper use of them ! 

Confirmation is much more thought of 
in Norway than with us ; the preparation 
for it is longer and more strict, and the 
destiny of young people for life depends 
much on how they pass through it. 
A person who has not been confirmed is 
looked upon as one without a character, 
and without knowledge; while those 
who pass well stand high in credit, and if 
they have to earn their living, are sure of 
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good situations. In the newspapers in 
Norway you may see among the adver- 
tisements, " A confirmed shop-boy wants 
a place ;'' " Wanted, a confirmed girl who 
can cook \' which means that their having 
been confirmed proves that they are con- 
sidered respectable, and not deficient in 
capacity or knowledge. This prepara- 
tion for confirmation is the best oppor- 
tunity the poorer members of the Nor- 
wegian church have of becoming ac- 
quainted with God's word ; for previously 
to being admitted to that holy rite, each 
person attends the priest at his own 
house, until the latter is quite, satisfied 
with his religious attainments ; and no 
one can be married, or, indeed, perform 
scarcely any civil oflSce, without having 
been confirmed. 

As I have mentioned marriage, you will. 
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I dare say, be curious to hear what customs 
are pecuKar to Norway in the celebration of 
it. According to the rites of the Lutheran 
communion, the established religion of 
Norway, there are two ceremonies, one 
when a couple becomes engaged, and 
another when they are married. The first, 
which is called the " betrothal," gives to 
the happy pair a certain dignity of position 
beyond that of the non-engaged, and 
they can then live more together. It 
often happens that the betrothed in 
humble life have to wait a long time, 
sometimes several years, before they can 
be finally married, for want of a suitable 
place to reside at. The only labourers 
who can be considered well off, and 
whom a girl brought up in a farm- 
house would wish to marry, are the 
** housemen," a small number of whom 
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are attached to every considerable fann. 
They have a house and plot of ground, 
with summer pasturage^ and the use of 
the adjoining forest for timber and fuel, 
rent free. In return for these advantages 
they are bound to give a certain number 
of days' laboiu* to the proprietor, when* 
ever he requires it. These situations 
are, however, so few, and so much sought 
after, that the most industrious labourer 
has usually long to wait before he can 
obtain one, and consequently before he can 
prudently marry. The being betrothed 
makes up to them, in some degree, for 
the long delay to which they are so fre- 
quently subjected, before the bridegroom 
can, for these reasons, provide a home for 
his intended wife. The Norwegians are 
fond of festivals and merry-makings, and 
many of these betrothments are occasions 
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of no less gaiety and enjoyment than even 
a wedding would be. 

The Norwegian marriages always take 
place on a Sunday, and the party as- 
sembles on the Saturday. They spend 
the whole night in feasting and dancing 
until the time arrives for setting off to 
church. If it happens to be summer, they 
go on horseback to church ; or, if their 
road leads them by a lake, in boats ; but 
in winter sledges are used. Among the 
country people in Norway, the bride 
always wears a gilded crown, made of 
some kind of stiff paper ; this is the only 
ornament which distinguishes her from 
her female companions. They are gene- 
rally accompanied by music on their way 
to church, and wedding parties are easily 
known by the vociferous mirth of those 
who attend them. 
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The ceremony itself contains nothing 
extraordinary : the party" return in the 
same order in which they came, and the 
feasting, dancing, and rejoicing are then 
recommenced, and kept up for two or 
three days, and very frequently there is 
open house kept during the entire week 
for all comers. Each relation of the bride 
and bridegroom brings with him provisions 
as a contribution to the feast. The new- 
married couple are expected to provide 
beer and brandy. The food consists of 
meat cakes, flitters, &c., besides a stan- 
dard dish for a Norwegian wedding, called 
cabbage-soup ; it is made with beef, pork 
sausages, and vegetables of every kind, 
mixed together. When the guests take 
their leave they all make presents to the 
wedding pair, according to their circum- 
stances, or degree of relationship or 
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attachment; some of them give two, 
three, four, and five dollars; and in 
this way the newly-married couple some- 
times collect a sum equal to 300, and 
seldom less than 100 dollars. 

It is to be lamented that this amiable 
people should mar every occasion of merri- 
ment by drinking to excess, but they cer- 
tainly bear the character of indulging very 
freely in this particular. The women in 
Norway dance very well, being practised 
in it from their infancy, for dancing is an 
exercise for which the leisure of their long 
winter, and the roominess of their houses, 
afford abundant scope. The men are 
invariably great smokers ; yoimg and old, 
every one has a pipe in his mouth. 

Notwithstanding that Christianity was 
introduced, as was before observed, into 
Norway many centuries ago, manv pagan 
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superstitions are still preserved among 
them. One of these is a belief in a being 
they call Nipen, who they think has power 
over them for good and for evil, and 
whose favour may be secured by a gift. 
They have a custom of making a yearly 
offering to Nipen, at Christmas. This 
consists of a rich cake, and a can of ale, 
which the members of the family take it 
in turns to carry out of the house and set 
down for Nipen, as they think it a very 
honourable service to wait upon him. 

The Norwegians believe also that there 
are powers presiding over the mountains, 
woods, and rivers, and these they dignify 
by the title of demons. There is the 
mountain demon, who is said to be always 
invisible, and occupied in seeing that the 
people who reside on the mountains at- 
tend to their religious duties. The 
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present made to the mountain demon 
consists of a cheese, the first produce of 
the mountain pastures, when the cattle 
are at their summer residence at what is 
called the Saetter. Each farmer has a 
certain extent of hill pasture, which is 
of very great importance to him, as by 
this alone he is enabled to support his 
cattle during the summer months; he 
there keeps an establishment which ex- 
actly corresponds with the Swiss chalet. 
All the women that can be spared from 
the farm go up to the saetter, and take it 
in turns to attend the cheese and butter 
making, or to watch the herd. 

The cheese and butter made on these 
mountains are undoubtedly the best 
and richest ; and the first Gammel 
cheese made is always considered as the 
property of the demon. No Norwegian 
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dairy-maid would ever dare to neglect the 
accastomed offering, for she would think 
all ill luck that followed a sign of the dis- 
pleasure of the demon. The river demon, 
or water sprite, who is called XJldra, is 
considered as the protector of all who live 
on the banks of rivers, and whose occu- 
pation obliges them to be much in boats. 
The wood demon is said to differ from 
the others, in being sometimes visible. He 
does not receive any offerings at Christ- 
mas, because then the forest is covered 
with snow, but on Midsummer eve, when 
the sun sinks only for a very short time 
below the horizon. It is supposed that 
the wood demon expects the compliment 
of being allowed to begin the operations 
of the following year ; and accordingly on 
that night every woodman strikes his axe 
into a tree, and leaves it there, that he may. 
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if he pleases, fell one of the trees. The 
wood demon is supposed to have great skill 
in music, and to be able to draw wild 
beasts around him by the sound of his 
pipe. 

I must tell you of one more popular 
superstition, which will explain a common 
Norwegian proverb. 

The Norwegians believe that there is a 
race called the subterraneous people, who 
live under the earth, but who sometimes 
appear above ground, when they assume 
the human shape, or that of some 
animal. Their chief power is believed to 
be that of appearing in what form they 
please, or of diminishing the size of 
animals. They are thought to Uve in 
extensive dominions within the earth, but 
in what guise no one presifmes to say ; 
and there to have numerous herds of 
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cattle, which have been stolen from above 
ground. The origin of the proverb I 
alluded to, " Remember the Bishop of 
Drontheim's cattle," is as follows : 

"One summer, many summers ago, 
the Bishop of Drontheim sent his cattle 
up into the mountains to graze. They 
were the finest cattle in all Norway ; and 
when the bishop sent them, he gave strict 
orders to those who had charge of them, 
upon no account to lose sight of them, as 
many of the subterraneous people in- 
habited the bowels of the Roraas moim- 
tains. The injunction never to lose sight 
of them had particular reference to the 
belief, that so long as a human eye is 
upon an animal, the subterraneous people 
have no power over it. The bishop's 
cattle were accordingly driven to the 
mountains, and one day, when the herds 
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were grazing, and the herdsmen were 
seated upon different spots with their eyes 
fixed upon the cattle, a Norwegian elk of 
most extraordinary size was seen upon the 
highest part of the mountains. The 
eyes of the three herdsmen were with- 
drawn from the cattle, and were fixed 
for a moment upon the elk ; and when 
they again looked to the valley, the cattle 
were no more to be seen in their natural 
stature, but reduced to the diminutive 
size of small mice. The bishop's three 
hundred cattle were running down the 
mountain side, and before the herdsmen 
could reach them they were all seen to 
enter a crack in the earth and disappear, 
and so the Bishop of Drontheim lost his 
cattle. This tradition is universally cre- 
dited in the mountainous parts, and 
scarcely a herd of cattle is sent to their 
F 2 
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summer grazing without as strict in- 
junctious being given to keep an eye 
upon the cattle as those said to have 
been delivered by the Bishop of Dron- 
theim." 

As regards the secular knowledge of 
the Norwegians, it is surprising that with 
so few books at command they should in 
general be so well informed. Elemen- 
tary instruction is imparted by itinerant 
teachers, — we can hardly call them school" 
masters, — for they do not continue 
resident in one place, but travel about in 
their respective districts, remaining a few 
months with some farmer, and collecting 
about them all the children of the neigh- 
bourhood that have not been confirmed, 
and the traveUing on to another district, 
there to impart their useful instructions. 
The children are compelled to attend these 
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schools, and those who neglect to do so are 
not only debarred from the important rite 
of confirmation, but are also liable to be 
fined. 

I have not yet mentioned the dress pe- 
culiar to the inhabitants of Norway. This 
of course varies with the season ; for in 
winter furs and rein- deer skins are worn 
in great numbers, and warmth^ not 
fashiouy recommends them to the wearers. 
The inhabitants of each district have 
their peculiar costume, though the taste 
of the residents at each of the three Nor- 
wegian capitals seems to have an influ- 
ence over those more rurally situated. 
In the district of Tellemarken, the men 
wear very short jackets, almost up to 
their shoulders, and equally diminutive 
waistcoats, studded with buttons, with 
girdles round their middle. Their 
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trowsers also are ornamented with large 
silver buttons half way up the thigh; 
while their stockings do not quite 
reach the knee, but leave it free and bare. 
Their favourite colours appear to be pale 
green, or brown relieved with red. The 
hair is worn long, and curling over their 
shoulders. The natives of Tellemarken 
are considered to be the least polished 
of the Norwegians, and are almost the 
only people in Norway who have pre- 
served the ancient costume. The dress of 
the women in Norway is simple ; they ge- 
nerally wear a petticoat and short jacket 
of home-spun stuff, bound with a sash 
round the waist, and a coloured handker- 
chief on the head, with the ends flying out 
behind each ear. In winter the peasants 
wear close fur caps, flannel waistcoats, 
sheep-skin or buck-skin cloaks with the 
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wool towards the body, and thick yarn 
stockings, with boots double-Uned, and 
made of strong leather or rein-deer hide. 
One other partof theirwinter accoutrement 
I must not omit to mention. I allude 
to their skates, worn in winter to enable 
them to glide over the frozen snow. 
These are six or seven feet long, and 
covered with rein- deer skin, the hair of 
which lies smooth while the skater is 
advancing, but bristles up, and becomes 
rough upon every motion backward, and 
therefore serves as a hold upon the snow. 
One skate is made longer than the other ; 
the shorter, which is worn upon the 
right foot, serves principally for pushing 
the other forward, and directing it. 
The skater bends his knees very much in 
going down hill, and has a stick, which is 
held with both hands on the left side. 
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and which both supports and balances 
him. 

This mode of skating is certainly not so 
graceful as that we are accustomed to 
see practised in this country; but then 
the Norwegians have the adviptage over 
our countrymen, of being able to descend 
steep hills with a speed which it has 
been said can only be compared to 
the flight of a bird, while we cap only 
skate on level ground. 

The mineral productions of Norway 
and Sweden are far too considerable and 
important to be passed over in silence. 
The mines of Sweden are now the most 
productive, but these I shall describe 
when speaking of that country. In Nor- 
way, gold mines were formerly in opera- 
tion, but these are now no longer worked, 
their produce having been exhausted. At 
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Kongsberg, situated to the west of Chris- 
tiania, there is an extensive silver mine, 
where large masses of silver in entire 
pieces have been discovered. The moun- 
tains in which these treasures are con- 
tained consist of red granite. Some of 
the largest of these masses of silver have 
been preseiTed in the Royal Museum at 
Copenhagen, one of which weighs five 
hundred-weight. These mines are not 
now nearly so productive as they were 
a century ago, and the cost of procm'- 
ing the silver nearly equals the profit 
gained. The name given to the principal 
mine is curious, " God's help in time of 
need ; " and it is much to be feared a time 
of need will indeed come upon all employed 
in these mines, when they altogether fail. 
The descent into the mines is performed 
by means of ladders, placed neai-ly per- 
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pendicular; and the ore, together with all 
the rubble of the mine, is drawn up by 
means of water-wheels, at a distance of 
four or five hundred yards from the 
mouth of the shaft. 

The principal copper-mines in Norway 
are situated at Roraas. They are very 
easy of access, the entrance to each 
being by a level road into a cavern, 
whence the declivity is so gradual that 
carts drawn by horses are conducted into 
all parts of them. The diiBFerent chambers 
are lofty, spacious, and airy, and the 
lower ones so cold that ice appears every 
where in large masses, or in icicles hang- 
ing from the roof. The guides who 
accompany strangers to visit these mines, 
carry with them deal splinters, bound 
with faggots, each bundle being about 
as thick as a man's arm. These splinters 
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are used as torches, and they answer 
their purpose very well. Dr. Clarke, 
who visited these mines, gives the follow- 
ing account of the processes of blasting, 
and of the work required of each miner. 
*' In boring for the blasts, the holes are 
made a Norway yard (two English feet) in 
depth. Seven ounces of powder are put 
into each hole, confined with dry clay, 
driven in with much force. From ten 
to twelve in the morning are the hours 
for blasting, and those labourers who are 
not absolutely necessary for this part of the 
work are allowed to remain above ground 
during these hours. Before the explo- 
sions begin, one of the superintendants 
examines all the holes, and if they be not 
a proper depth they are filled up again, 
and the man who made them is obliged 
to bore others. The stated labour of 
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each man is two holes a day, for which, 
when they have served their apprentice- 
ship of ten years, they receive five dollars 
a month. Those who have not worked 
ten years only receive four dollars, or 
four and a half, though they do exactly 
the same quantity of work. The miners 
work from Monday morning till Friday 
noon ; they remain in a house by the 
mines during these days, and go home to 
Roraas, which is several miles distant, to 
their wives and families on the Friday. 
They generally work from four in the morn- 
ing till five in the evening, excepting meal 
times, and two hours from ten to twelve. 
There are frequently one hundred and fifty 
explosions during the hours of blasting." 
The town of Roraas covers the side 
of a hill in the midst of mountains ; close 
to it are the smelting houses, where the 
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copper ore is separated from the dross, 
and prepared for exportation. Large 
quantities of the finest sulphur are yielded 
by the roasting ore, but this is not col- 
lected, owing to the difficulty of trans- 
porting it to a sea-port, and it is conse- 
quently left covering all the smoking 
heaps, and the vapours arising from it 
are so powerful as to produce the most 
pernicious effect upon the health of the 
people. To the copper-mines at Roraas is 
mainly owing the prosperity and flourish- 
ing state of all the north of Norway, 
especially of the city of Trondheim : the 
cause to be feared, of the possible closing 
of this mine, is rather a want of fuel 
for the purposes of smelting, than an 
exhaustion of the mineral itself. Besides 
the gold, silver, and copper, in which Nor- 
way abounds, or has abounded, another 
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source of wealth to a portion of her in- 
habitants consists in the iron nfines, of 
which the most celebrated are those of 
Arundal, situated on the sea-shore m 
Christiansand Amt. 

The government of Norway, from the 
earUest ages, was monarchical, and the 
kings were elected by the common consent 
of the people. The first Christian king, 
St. Olave, has been already mentioned ; 
and it was in the reign of Inge, one of 
his successors, that the Archbishopric of 
Trondheim was estabUshed, and endowed 
with jurisdiction over the principal islands 
belonging to Norway. Norway con- 
tinued a separate government until within 
a few years of the present day, when it 
was united with Sweden under one king, 
Charles XIII., its ancient laws, habits, 
and customs being left unchanged. 
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Charles XIII. was succeeded by his son 
Charles XIV*, who left the kingdom in 
1844 to his son Oscar I., his present 
majesty. 

Here I must bring this sketch of Nor- 
wegian manners and customs to a close, 
lest by lengthening it I weary my readers. 
While I trust some may derive amuse- 
ment and instruction from the perusal 
of these pages, I would also express a 
hope that they may excite a feeling of 
thankfulness and contentedness on our 
part, when we reflect in how much more 
favoured a land we reside : oiu: home is 
not among mountains capped with eternal 
snow, but in a more genial clime, where 
the seasons, for the most part, smile be- 
nignly ; and we live in a land where the 
true light shineth, and have opportunities 
of serving God in his holy temple, in 
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many places daily, and almost every 
where twice every Lord's day. May we 
duly value and profit by these undeserved 
blessings, lest, having abused our privi- 
leges, they should in the end turn to 
our condemnation 1 
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We must now turn our attention from 
Norway to the sister country, Sweden, 
which has akeady been frequently alluded 
to in the foregoing pages. From these, 
and the reference I trust you are in the 
habit of making to the Map, when read- 
ing the geographical description of any 
country, you will have perceived that the 
boundaries of both countries are, to some 
extent, the same. On the east and. west 
they differ, the eastern boundary of 
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Sweden being the Baltic Sea and Gulf of 
Bothnia, together with a portion of Lap- 
land ; while on the west, the Kolen and 
Dovrefeld mountains form a natural bar- 
rier. The Frozen Ocean flows on the 
north of both, but does not bear with 
it to the shores of Sweden those riches, 
in the shoals of herrings, which are the 
portion of the industrious Norwegian 
fisherman; but then the Swedes have 
other means of subsistence, as I shall 
presently show you. 

The Baltic Sea, which flows between 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, is said to 
have received its name from the two straits 
called the Belts, which connect it with 
the Cattegat. Its length is 600 miles, 
and, like the Mediterranean, it is not 
subject to the rise or fall of tides. By 
the Sound is meant that wider channel 
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to the north-east of the Belts, which 
separates Sweden from the island of 
Zealand. All vessels passing the Sound 
pay a toll at Elsineur, a town situated 
on the Danish coast, just where the Sound 
is the narrowest. 

The principal islands situated in the 
Baltic Sea, belonging to Sweden, are 
Gothland and Oland, the others are 
subject to the Danish monarch. The 
largest town on the former of these is 
Wisby, which ranks among the principal 
cities of Sweden, and was formerly a 
place of great trade, and the inhabitants 
very wealthy. Now all this is changed, 
and the people are poor and wretched, 
their houses ruinous cabins, situated in 
the midst of the ruins of churches, of 
very extraordinary beauty and workman- 
ship, the work of former ages. 
G 2 
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Sweden is remarkable for the number 
and extent of its lakes, which have been 
calculated to occupy above 9,000 square 
miles. Of these the largest are the 
Maelar, the Wetter, and the Wenner, 
which communicate with the cities by 
means of canals, cut for this purpose by 
the industry of the people. 

The Maelar, though bearing the name 
of a lake, is a capacious arm of the Baltic 
sea, which projects its irregular length to 
the distance of sixty miles into the interior. 
It is said to contain about 1,300 islands, 
which being mostly covered with wood, 
present a very pleasing appearance. The 
immediate boundaries of the water are 
generally composed of rocks, and the 
shores consequently appear bold and 
naked. Of the capital of Sweden, to 
which this lake forms a principal ap- 
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proach, I must not here speak, the other 
lakes and rivers of Sweden first demand- 
ing our attention. 

And now look on the Map, south of 
the lake Maelar, and there you will 
find Lake Wetter, which ranks next 
in importance. This lake communicates 
with the Baltic by the river Motala at 
Nordkoping. It is above eighty miles 
long, and from fifteen to twenty broad. 
Owing to the violent blasts of wind that 
sometimes come from the neighbouring 
mountains, sailing is dangerous on this 
lake ; and even when the weather is 
calm, the waters are liable to sudden 
agitations, which would very easily upset 
a boat that should unfortunately be out 
at that time. 

Lake Wenner lies more towards the 
west, and, next to the Ladoga and Onega 
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in Russia, it is the largest lake in Europe, 
being reckoned ninety-eight English miles 
in length, and fifty-six at its greatest 
breadth. Its borders are studded with 
islands, and towards the north-eastern 
extremity the shores are bold and richly 
mantled with wood. Above thirty small 
rivers pour their waters into this extensive 
inland sea. 

The Gotha, one of the largest rivers 
in Sweden, is the principal outlet by 
which this vast lake discharges its waters 
into the ocean. The falls of the Gotha 
at Trolhetta are spoken of by every tra- 
veller in terms of the greatest admira- 
tion, awe, and astonishment. It is 
said, indeed, to be the highest fall in 
Europe of so large a body of water. 
Imagine a vast and rapid river rolling 
over precipices and steep decUvities, 
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some of which are of the height of 
thirty feet. But it has been truly said, 
"these falls are to be seen, not to be 
described ; words cannot o^nvey an ade- 
quate conception of the overwhelming 
sublimity of this scene of nature." 

"Above the falls of Trolhetta, the 
water glides smoothly on, increasing in 
rapidity, but still unruffled, until it 
reaches the verge of the precipice ; it then 
darts over, falling in one broad sheet, 
until, about forty feet below, it is broken 
by some jutting rocks. Then begins 
the grandeur of the scene. It seems 
like a solid moving mass tossed from 
rock to rock, now heaving itself up in 
yellow foam, now boiling and tossing in 
huge eddies, growing whiter and whiter 
in its descent, till at last it is fretted into 
one beautiful sea of snowy froth. Some- 
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times the spray, rising in dense clouds, 
hides the abyss beneath ; but at times it 
clears away for a moment, and reveals a 
dreadful gulf^which the eye dares not 
fathom/'* 

The falls of the Gotha would materially 
obstruct the navigation of the river be- 
tween the Lake Wenner and Gottenbiu-g 
(a town situated on the sea-coast, just 
where this river empties itself into the 
Cattegat), had not a canal been formed 
through a rock, a hundred and fifty feet 
high, which communicates with the 
Gotha aTbove the falls, and unites with 
the river below them. The difference 
between the level of the water at the 
former place and that at the junc- 
tion of the canal with the river, is 
remedied by the use of locks and sluices. 

♦ Clarke's Travels. 
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This work was one of immense labour, 
since it involved the necessity of cutting 
through a very hard rock of two miles 
in length; but the projectors of this 
gigantic work have had the satisfaction 
of finding their ejOForts rewarded with 
complete success, rendered the more 
gratifying from the repeated failures of 
previous attempts. In connexion with 
these magnificent labours others were 
afterwards projected, with a view to 
effecting a communication between the 
Lakes Wenner and Wetter, and were 
attended with equal success, a canal hav- 
ing been opened in 1832 with great 
ceremony by the reigning king. 

The Tomea, another large river in 
Sweden, rises in the Dovrefeld Moun- 
tains, which have been already described 
as forming the boundary between Sweden 
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and Norway. This river, like all others 
falling into the north of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, is full of rapids or falls, simi- 
lar to those at Trolhetta, but of much 
smaller extent. It is surprising to see 
the dexterity with which the natives em- 
ployed in working the boats, or rather large 
canoes, in which travellers ascend the 
river, force their vessels up these falls by 
means of long poles ; in descending also, 
while suffering their boats to be precipi- 
tated with the torrent, they guide and 
preserve them from being upset, with 
wonderful skill and address. 

Dr. Clarke, whose name has already 
appeared in these pages, ventured on an 
expedition of this kind, which he thus 
describes : " Two men gladly volunteered 
their services to accompany me down the 
Matka Koshi, which is really a clamorous 

ll- 
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and turbulent cascade. They desired me 
to sit perfectly still in the boat, without 
Dioving hand or foot, and not to attempt 
to interfere in its management. The 
rest all crowded to the side of the river 
is the boat was pushed off towards the 
Qiiddle of the stream. Presently it was 
3aught by the force of the descending 
torrent, and canied with indescribable 
irelocity amidst foam and rocks to the 
bottom of the fall ; the two men guiding 
it with their poles only, but with sur- 
prising dexterity, until it reached in 
safety the calmer surface, when all those 
)n shore watching us set up a shout of 
triumph.'* 

Another scene common on the rivers 
3oth of Sweden and Norway, was wit- 
lessed by the same traveller. I allude 
;o the custom of fishing by torchlight. 
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which reminds the spectator from Eng- 
land of the harpooning of salmon, as 
practised on the Tweed in Scotland. In 
fact, the difference is more in the nature 
of the surrounding scenery, and the ap- 
pearance of those engaged in the sport, 
than in any different mode of capture 
being used. 

A fire is lit in the prow of the fisher- 
man's boat, where there is an iron 
basket, containing large chips or pieces 
of fir. The salmon, attracted by the 
blaze of this fire, raises himself slowly to 
the surface of the water. The fisher- 
man then, standing at the head of 
the boat, watches his opportunity, and 
plunges his trident with force into the 
water, taking a correct aim at the fish, 
which being struck, by its repeated wind- 
ings only fixes the barbs deeper into its 
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head. In this way many large fish are 
caught, for it is surprising how readily 
they are attracted by the light from a 
distance. 

In consequence of the loss sustained 
by neighbouring proprietors, this sport 
is rarely enjoyed; the peasants, and all 
concerned in it, therefore endeavour 
to make as profitable an affair of it 
as possible. Some of the fish are potted, 
and kept for food in the winter, and 
the rest are sold to any one who likes 
to buy them. The kinds of fish caught 
in this manner are not confined to 
salmon. 

All the time torch fishing is going on 
the most perfect silence is maintained, 
for fear of frightening the fish away 
if any noise is made. How far this 
contributes to their success, seems 
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doubtful ; for I believe it is still a dis- 
puted point among fishermen, whether 
fish can hear or not. The author of the 
following ancient rhyme, well known 
perhaps already to my young readers, 
would seem to have settled the point in 
favour of the latter opinion — 

'' If fish could hear as well as see. 
No need of fishermen there 'd be." 

An eminent naturalist, however, has 
assured me that there need be no 
doubt about the matter, for that fishes' 
heads present no appearance of being 
formed for hearing, although the 
vibration of the water, by conveying 
sounds in a peculiar manner to them, 
has given rise to the opinion that they 
can hear. 
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One of the principal occupations of the 
peasants in the north of Sweden consists 
in procuring tar. This substance, as my 
young readers are probably aware, is used 
in ship-building, to prevent the water 
getting between the boards which form 
the outside of the vessel, and which if not 
protected in this manner would soon rot, 
and then the ship would fill with water 
and sink. But this may be prevented 
by the use of tar, for which we are prin- 
cipally indebted to the pine forests of 
Sweden and Norway, as in no other coun- 
try are these trees found in such abun- 
dance. The best place for a tar-work is 
in a forest, near to a marsh or bog, for 
the tar is procured chiefly from the roots 
of the trees, which are found to be the 
most productive in such situations. Any 
one who has seen charcoal prepared from 
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branches of trees, by being subjected to a 
smothered flame, may easily form an idea 
of the process of procuring the tar. The 
roots of the fir, together with logs or 
billets of the same, are formed into a 
stack, which is built in a hollow prepared 
for it in the side of a hill. This situa- 
tion is chosen that the tar, as it exudes 
from the wood by the eflPect of the heat, 
may pass the more easily into a cast-iron 
pan, which receives it as it flows from the 
stack, and conveys it by a spout into 
barrels placed ready to receive it. As fast 
as the barrels are filled they are bunged, 
and are then ready to be shipped. By how 
simple and cheap a process is this useful 
and valuable article procurable, and how 
much are we indebted to a kindProvidence 
for providing us with so constant a supply 
of it, which boundless forests such as those 
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of Scandinavia aJone could produce ! In 
order to increase the quantity of tar to be 
got from those pine-trees which are de- 
signed to be used for this purpose, it id 
usual to peel off the bark for a short dis- 
tance up the stem. This is done by de- 
grees, so that the tree may not decay and 
dry up at once, but may remain for five or 
six years in a vegetating state, alive but 
not growing. By thus checking the sap 
the wood is made richer in tar, and when 
it is at last cut down is found to contain 
a great abundance. The price paid to the 
tar-makers is so low that they are hardly 
repaid for their time and labour; but 
as they are in general very poor, they are 
glad to receive from the merchants even a 
small recompense, to enable them to dis- 
charge their debts to them. 

Let us now visit the principal towns in 
11 
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Sweden, and examine their situation, and 
the different objects of interest which they 
contain. Stockhohn, as the capital of 
Sweden, merits our first attention. The 
choice of a site for this city is said to have 
been the result of a mere accident, and 
not dictated either by judgment or taste. 
According to the " say'' of the inhabitants, 
about three-and-a-half centuries ago, the 
Viceroy, Berger Jarl, or Earl Berger, who 
then governed Sweden, determined to 
foimd a city, but instead of choosing a 
situation which should be suitable to the 
domestic and commercial affairs of the 
nation, he preferred committing the event 
to chance. To this end he set a piece of 
wood or stick afloat down the Maelar lake, 
and determined that at whatever place it 
should stop, there he would build his pro- 
jected city. A small island arrested the 
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stick in its progress, and the name of 
Stockholm, which literally means ** Stick- 
ialand/' is said to have been given it 
from this circumstance. Stockholm is 
built on seven small rocky islands at the 
junction of the waters of the Maelar lake, 
formed by an inlet or arm of the Baltic sea. 
The principal city stands on the island 
of Stockholm, which is about a mile and 
a half in circumference ; the rest of the 
islands forming the suburbs are connected 
with it by bridges. The royal palace is 
the object which first and last fixes the 
traveller's eye, at Stockholm. It is built 
partly of stone and partly of stucco, but its 
size, position, and general appearance 
cause it to stand pre-eminent over the 
other buildings which are to be found in 
the metropolis of Sweden. The churches, 
columns, statues, &c., are spoken of by 
H 2 
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travellers in terms of admiration, and are 
a convincing proof that the taste of the 
Swedish people for the fine arts has been 
brought to a great degree of perfection. 
As the capital of Sweden, Stockholm is 
unfortunately situated at the very edge of 
the country in which it should hold a 
central position. This was not the case 
when Finland and Pomerania were parts of 
the kingdom of Sweden ; but now that the 
one is annexed to Russia, and the other 
forms part of Prussia, Stockholm receives 
its supplies from foreign lands, and on 
these it is entirely dependent. This 
arrangement prevents that communication 
and intercourse with the rest of the 
kingdom, which it is so desirable should 
exist, for the welfare both of the nation 
and their metropolitan city. 

Upsala, the next largest city in Sweden, 
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and rendered famous as the seat of an 
ancient University, and by its Cathe- 
dral, is conveniently situated near the 
lake Maelar, which opens an easy com- 
munication with Stockholm. The appear- 
ance of this city at the distance of a few 
miles is very striking ; you see before you 
three large buildings, and no more, sur- 
mounting the plain. The one is the royal 
palace, a vast edifice painted of an orange 
colour, with black upper works, white 
bottom, a white streak round the middle, 
and two projections with cupola roofs, like 
paddle-boxes, on each side, bearing a very 
striking resemblance to the Great Western 
steamer ; the second, the University house, 
is a building in a chaste and beautiful 
style; the third is the Cathedral, which was 
erected in the 14th century. This last is 
built of brick, which is an unsuitable 
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material for a structure in a style which 
should have so much that is ornamental 
in the tracery and arches, and which must 
therefore necessarily be omitted.* 

Linnaeus, the great botanist, received 
his education at the University of 
Upsala, and afterwards by his wonder- 
ful attainments contributed to raise very 
highly the estimation in which it was 
held, and gave a spur to knowledge and 
research in those subjects upon which 
he had lectured. This illustrious man 
has left to the world many valuable 
results of his labours in the learned works 
which bear his name. He was buried at 
ITpsala, where a plain entablature of 
stone, let into the pavement at the 
western extremity of the cathedral; near 
the door, marks the place in which his 
* Laing's "Sweden," 
i 
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remains were deposited. The simple 
inscription which distinguishes his grave 
is as follows : — " Ossa Caroli a-Linne ;*' 
but in a chapel near the place of his 
interment, the students and other in- 
habitants of Upsala have erected a plain 
but beautiful monument to his memory. 
On this he is styled the " Prince of Bo- 
tanists/' a title which, during his lifetime, 
had been accorded to him by all who knew 
him and appreciated his talents. 

Upsala was formerly the capital of 
Sweden, and was anciently called Arosia, 
or Oestra Aras, to distinguish it from 
Westeraas or Western Arosia. When the 
episcopal see was removed from Old 
Upsala (Gamle Upsala) the name was 
changed. Near the town of Upsala there 
exists a very curious vestige of ancient 
days, in what is considered to be the oldest 
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building in Scandinavia, it having been a 
temple of Odin, the imaginary deity whom 
the Swedes worshipped before they were 
converted to Christianity : it is now con- 
secrated as a Christian church. Near this 
place are also shown the " Mora Sten,*' 
or stone where the kings were elected : 
there was originally no more than one 
large stone, but as at every fresh accession 
to the throne a new stone was added, with 
an inscription stating the time of the 
election, the number is now very con- 
siderable. As I have mentioned the 
worship of the Swedes during their days 
of heathenism, a short account of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Sweden will 
here not be misplaced. 

During the reign of Biom, one of the 
early kings of Sweden, messengers were 
sent by the Swedes to the Emperor Ludovic 
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the Pious, to entreat him to send over 
to their country, persons who would 
instruct them in the knowledge of 
Christianity, of which they had already 
heard some reports. Accordingly, Anskar, 
a pious monk and zealous preacher, 
was summoned to the presence of the 
emperor, who asked him if he was 
willing to visit the distant north, and 
preach the faith of Christ to its inhabit- 
ants. Anskar gladly accepted the mis- 
sion, and shortly after embarked for 
Sweden, accompanied by a brother from 
his convent, and the Swedish envoys. 
He landed at Birca, in Sweden, where 
king Biorn received him with great kind- 
ness. This took place in a.d. 829, but 
notwithstanding this favourable reception, 
the establishment of Christianity in Swe- 
den was an arduous, a slow, and long 
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protracted labour, owing to the obstinacy 
with which the people adhered to their 
ancient faith, so that more than three hun- 
dred years elapsed beforeChristianity could 
be said to be the religion of Upper Sweden. 
There are now eleven bishoprics in Sweden, 
and the archbishop is resident at Upsala. 
In Sweden, as in Norway, but more 
particularly in the former country, ele- 
mentary knowledge is very generally 
diffused among the people, even among 
those of the lowest rank. It has been 
calculated that the number of grown per- 
sons in Sweden unable to read, is less 
than one in a thousand ! This knowledge 
is not acquired from schoolmasters, for 
in many parts the people are too poor to 
send their children to school, even if schools 
were established near them. We may 
trace the origin of this general diffusion of 
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knowledge in the laws which were made 
by several of the kings ; Gustavus, in 
particular, requiring the clergy to see that 
every person was taught to read. One of 
these laws, which is in force at the present 
day, is that no marriage shall be cele- 
brated unless the parties have previously 
partaken of the Lord's Supper ; and that 
no one shall be admitted to the commu- 
nion table, who cannot read, and is not 
well instructed in religion. 

I will tell you what Peter Laestadius, a 
missionary in Lapland, says of his early 
life, which was passed in a wild and 
lonely forest, forty miles from any other 
habitation, where his parents, who were 
extremely poor, resided, and earned a 
subsistence by making glue from the horns 
of rein-deer. " With aU their poverty, and 
all their striving for the most pressing 
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necessaries of life, our parents never for- 
got, or put off, the teaching us to read. 
Before we could well speak, our father 
taught us our praj^ers, and these were the 
first thing in the morning, and the 
last at night. Our mother spared no 
pains to teach us to read in a book, and 
at five years of age I could read any 
Swedish book, and at six could give 
reasonable answers to questions on the 
head points of Christianity.* 

Among the Swedes there is one por- 
tion of the people who differ very much 
from the rest, both in their dress, and 
in the customs still kept up among them. 
These are the Dalecarlians, or men of the 
dales, or valleys, who correspond with 
the Highlanders of Scotland. The part 
of the country which they inhabit is a 
* Laing's "Sweden." 
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deep valley, on the eastern side of 
Sweden, with high mountains on each 
side of it, through which flows the river 
Dal, which afterwards empties itself into 
the sea below Gefle. The Dalecarle 
still thinks himself, as our Highlanders 
do, of a superior caste ; and we may be 
sure he has a good opinion of himself, 
for he always considers himself equal in 
strength, prowess, and ability, to any two 
of the natives of the rest of Sweden. As 
he takes care never to change his style of 
dress, he is easily distinguished by his 
peculiar costume. 

The Dalecarlian men wear white wad- 
mal coats, breeches with huge buttons, 
and knee buckles, and their stockings 
gartered below the knee. The women 
wear red stockings, shoes with very high 
heels, and yellow caps. We should think 
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these extremely high heels very much in the 
way, in walking, and particularly in danc- 
ing, of which they are very fond; and 
they have a dance peculiar to themselves, 
in which three persons join at once, that 
is, one man and two women. 

On leaving Dalecarlia, the traveller 
finds the famous copper mine at Fahlun, 
within a short distance ; I will therefore 
describe it to you as far as I can. But 
first I must tell you, that when any one 
wishes to descend into the mine to see it, 
the guide offers him a suit of miner's 
clothes, which he does well to accept, and 
put on over his own clothes, as, if he 
neglects this precaution, he will not find 
his dress in a very pleasant condition 
when he sees day-light again. And now 
for the shape of the Fahlun mine. Have 
you ever seen a sugar-loaf in a grocer's 
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shop, before it was in any way broken 
up ? Perhaps most of my readers have, 
therefore I need only tell them that this 
immense copper mine is shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, with its point downwards. 
The mine extends many hundred feet 
down into the groimd, and on each side 
there are passages from which the ore 
containing the copper has been taken out, 
which lead to the places where the miners 
are engaged, hammering away, at this 
very time. But, you will ask, how do 
they get down so deep ? I will tell you ; 
but you must first know that at the top 
of the mine there is a very large opening, 
called a crater, which was formed by the 
earth falling in, from the insufficiency of 
the supports under it, when all the ore 
was taken awav from beneath it. This 
happened very, very long ago, and it is 
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even not known when the mine was first 
opened, or with what nation the Swedes 
at first exchanged their copper for other 
goods. The appearance of this crater 
somewhat resembles that of the burning 
mountains, of which you have no doubt 
read, and which have been frequently 
seen to throw out red-hot stones and 
lava, when what is called an eruption 
takes place. 

From the edge of the crater at Fahlun, 
the first descent is made by platforms, 
formed of bars of wood nailed across 
planks, which prevent the horses slipping 
when they go up and down. This part 
is open to daylight, but when you arrive 
at the bottom of the crater, it is necessary 
to use torches to proceed to the interior 
parts of the mine. There are stables for 
horses in some of the deepest recesses of 
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the mine, in which these animals are kept 
in darkness for months together. They 
are very well fed in their subterranean 
abodes, and, as they have plenty of 
exercise, they do not appear to suffer 
from their confinement Speaking of 
horses, reminds me of a curious mode 
of punishment inflicted at Fahlun, upon 
those miners who have been guilty of 
misconduct. 

There is near the crater an enormous 
wooden image of ahorse, raised twelve or 
fifteen feet from the ground. Upon this 
image the offenders are placed, and they no 
doubt feel it a great disgrace to be thus 
*' riding the great horse," against which 
an old adage cautions our ancestors. 

On quitting Fahlun, if we are inclined 
for a trip to the sea-coast, we may find 
good accommodation in the town of 
I 
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Gefle, on the shores of the Baltic ; which 
from its population is accounted the sixth 
town in Sweden. Here the people live by 
fishing for the stromming^ a fish which is 
found in great abundance on this coast, 
and is to the Swede what the herring 
is to the Norwegian, and to many in our 
own country on the eastern coast.* 

The stromming is taken with a sweep 
net, not, as we take herrings, with hang- 
ing nets, against which the fish run, 
and are caught in the meshes. The 
stromming is about four inches in length, 
and it is a much more dehcate fish than 
the sprat. They are cured like herrings, 
and the curers send out vessels with bar- 
rels and salt to different stations among 

* For an account of the Herring Fishery, see 
storj of " Andrew Wood," Packet of Reward Books, 
No. 8. 
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the islands, to receive the fish from 
the fishermen. In Sweden the people 
are badly off for salt ; as it is not found 
in their own country, they have to send 
a long way for it. They are therefore 
very glad to get salted herrings or strom- 
ming to eat, for they hke the taste of 
salt, and no doubt reUsh it the more 
because they do not have it very often. 
How thankful we should be that this 
most useful article is so entirely within 
the reach of the poorest in our country ! 

I have spoken of travelling in Sweden, 
and have pointed out various places where 
there is something either curious or 
interesting to see, but I have not yet 
told you how these journeys are to be 
performed. In Sweden there are no 
public coaches on the roads generally, 
or railroads to convey travellers from 
I 2 
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place to place ; but there is an arrange- 
ment made by the government, by which 
post horses are always to be procured, 
and at very moderate charges. At the end 
of every mile or mile and half Swedish, 
which is however as long as eight or 
ten in this country, there is a " skyds- 
station," or post station, to which the 
peasants are obliged to bring their horses 
upon certain days, in regular turn of 
duty, to be in waiting to convey travellers. 
This is very hard upon the people, because 
they often want their horses themselves 
at the time, to work on the land, or to 
carry home the crops when the short 
summer is ended. But I have not yet 
told you all the hardship of this custom. 
If more travellers happen to come than 
can be accommodated with horses at the 
station-house, then there are some reserve 
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horses which must be fetched for them; 
for these are allowed to go to work in 
the fields, provided they are sent for post- 
ing if they should be wanted. It is 
lamentable to think how much time the 
people attending the horses must lose at 
the stations when post horses are not 
wanted, and what temptations they are 
exposed to when passing so much idle 
time at a public house. Then, even if they 
are so fortunate as to be employed, the 
recompense they receive is not at all 
equal to what they might have gained by 
manual labour in the same time. The 
usual price paid is less than a penny 
a mile for the horse, and nothing for the 
cart and harness. If you give the man 
threepence who accompanies you, to take 
back the horse (for you may always drive 
yourself, if you please) he is excessively 
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grateful; and his mode of expressing his 
thanks is by kissing the back of your hand, 
and saying, " Tak odmy degst" (thanks, 
most humbly). In Norway the driver 
would show his joy by clapping his hands, 
and, if you allowed him to do so, by 
giving you anything but a very gentle 
shake by the hand. 

The peasants cannot escape from these 
exactions of their time, and the labour 
of their horses, by saying they are too 
busy to spare them, for at each station 
the master keeps a book, in which it is 
stated what number of peasants have to 
furnish horses, and whose turn it is to 
provide them. Each traveller is likewise 
expected to put down in this book his 
name, and rank, whence he came, and 
whither he is going, and what number 
of horses he has taken. If he has any 
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complaint to make of delay, he can write 
down that also, as there is a column 
provided for the purpose. These books 
are looked over every month by the 
magistrates, and if any of the peasants 
have neglected to provide horses they are 
fined heavily, or in case they cannot pay 
they are liable to corporal punishment. 
Who will not say that the peasants in Swe- 
den are very hardly used in this particu- 
lar, and that the Swedes need not be 
quite so proud as they are of their system 
of posting ? We will give them credit, 
however, for their roads, which are really 
excellent all over the country, 

I will now tell you something about the 
Swedish army, how it is maintained, &c. 
The name of Gustavns Adolphus is rever- 
enced among the Swedes, as a brave 
warrior, and a kind and compas- 
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sionate prince. The system which he 
established for the support of the army, 
without imposing taxes burthensome to 
the people, remains with but slight altera- 
ations to the present day. In each 
district a certain number of men are 
enlisted as soldiers, and may be called 
out whenever they are wanted. Dur- 
ing a time of general peace, the only 
duty required of the Swedish soldier is, 
that he should march with the rest of his 
company to the place where they are ex- 
ercised for a short time, during the sum- 
mer months. After that, he is at liberty 
to return to the cultivation of his farm, 
or, if he does not possess any land, to 
some labour allotted him by the govern- 
ment ; such as constructing roads and 
fortifications, draining marshes, digging 
canals, or executing other works of public 
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utility. In this manner 36,000 excellent 
and well-disciplined men are maintained 
at a very economical rate, as they receive 
no pay except when in active campaign : 
only, during the time they are absent 
from their farms there is a certain fixed 
assistance which they are entitled to, 
for saving their crops, or sowing their 
land. Such is the " indelta" system, as 
it is called, which is not confined to 
the army, but the seamen of the navy are 
supported along the coast upon the same 
principle, in little farms. Cavalry horses 
are also provided and maintained by the 
farmers of a certain extent of land, the 
farmer having the use of the horse under 
certain restrictions when not in service, 
and receiving compensation when he is 
taken away. 

A traveller in Sweden gives the follow* 
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ing pleasing ax;count of the way in which 
the reUgious service appointed by Gustavus 
Adolphus for the daily use of each regi- 
ment, is retained and punctually per- 
formed, as witnessed by him at Westeraas. 
" A company of soldiers (as I thought, 
from their appearance, of the foot-guards) 
marched into the town yesterday, and the 
captain and six men were billeted upon 
my landlord. They were remarkably fine 
looking grenadiers, well dressed in white 
round jackets with yellow epaulets, and 
blue trowsers, and all their appointments 
seemed substantial, clean, and soldier- 
like. These men were well set up, evi- 
dently well drilled, and at ease under 
arms. Their evening parade upon the 
street before our door struck me very 
much. After the roll was called, and the 
reports and orders delivered, the com- 
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manding officer called one of the soldiers 
out of the ranks, it appeared to me with- 
out turn or selection, and the whole com- 
pany taking off their caps at once, the 
man repeated the Lord's Prayer: after 
which they all sung a hymn very beauti- 
fully, and the parade was dismissed. This 
morning early, about two o'clock, the 
company mustered before the door again, 
to march to their next halting-place 
before the heat of the day set in. Between 
sleeping and waking, I heard the same 
service repeated, -^ the Lord's Prayer, 
and a morning hymn sung before they 
marched off. The service was not hurried 
over. It lasted from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and was gone through as slowly 
and solemnly as any religious meeting."* 
You will like to know something of the 
* Laing's " Sweden." 
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natural history of Sweden. Many of the 
domesticated animals of England are to 
be found in the south of Sweden ; towards 
the north they are more rare. 

Some of the befists of prey are very 
formidable enemies to the Swedes ; among 
these, the bear, the wolf, and the lem- 
ming, are found to be the most destructive, 
and they are also very abundant in many 
parts of the country. Bears are now 
chiefly confined to Dalecarlia, and some 
other of the wilder and more northern 
provinces. Usually they are dark brown, 
though in some instances black or gray, 
and even white, with often a white ring 
round the neck, especially when young. 
They possess immense strength, which 
they use to the greatest advantage when 
resting on their hind legs. The bear 
is also a great swimmer, and when he has 
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any prey in view he does not hesitate 
to cross the straits, some of them two 
miles wide, that separate the Norwegian 
islands from the mainland. Bears 
feed both on vegetable and animal food, 
and often commit great havoc among the 
ripe corn, gathering it together like a 
sheaf, and then eating the ears. They, 
however, prove most injurious to the 
farmer after they have once attacked 
the cattle, since flesh is then preferred 
by them to all other food. During the 
winter the bear is in a state of dormancv, 
retiring to his den, often some old ant- 
hill, which he lines with pine branches, 
and not leaving it, unless disturbed, till 
April. Many anecdotes are told of the 
sagacity of the bear, the peasants asserting 
that he has the wit of two men, and the 
strength of seven. The chase of this 
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animal is a favourite pastime in Sweden 
and Norway, and is conducted in various 
ways, and regulated by peculiar laws and 
customs. The lemming, though so much 
smaller, is hardly a less formidable enemy 
to man than the bear. It is about the 
size of a rat, with a short taU, and fine fur 
of mixed black and yellow. Lemmings 
generally inhabit the lofty mountains, 
where they live in holes, and associate 
little with each, other. At irregular inter- 
vals, seldom less than ten years, they leave 
these retired abodes, and proceed in vast 
numbers to the cultivated districts, where 
they commit great depredations on the 
grain and pasture, eating up every green 
thing in their way. They move in a 
straight line, disregarding every impedi- 
ment; or if obliged to go round any 
object, they immediately resume their 
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former direction. In the diocese of 
Bergen, an annual holiday was kept in 
ancient times, called the mouse festival, 
which took its rise from a fast established 
formerly to avert this plague. 

We must now take leave of the Swedes, 
and their picturesque country: but in 
case any of my readers should feel dis- 
posed to pay them a visit in their own 
land, I can assure them they will be 
very hospitably received there by the 
natives ; and they will find them a frank, 
open, and kind-hearted people, and so 
honest, that it is said a traveller can send 
his trunk unlocked, through the whole 
of Sweden, without any danger of its 
being looked into. 

The Swedes are in their persons robust, 
strong, and healthy ; inured to fatigue, 
and capable of supporting hardships 
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which in other countries would be thought 
insupportable; but which are borne by 
them with so much of contentment and 
cheerfulness, as shows that a religious 
and simple-minded people, 

" Though very poor, may still be very ble&t." 
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The kingdom of Sweden, and the 
large empire of Russia, do not, as we 
might suppose from a hasty glance at the 
Map, join without the intervention of 
any other province. Lapland, which lies 
between, claims our attention as one of 
the five northern countries of Europe, 
and ai^ such we must distinguish it by a 
separate' notice. Lapland is divided into 
Norwegian Lapland, or Finmark, as it is 
called by the inhabitants, and Swedish 
Lapland. The natives of these pro- 
vinces diflFer very much in appearance 

K 
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and in habits, and in their language there 
is a marked distinction. It is thought 
that the territories of the Laplanders were 
at one time far more extensive than 
they are at present, and that they in- 
habited the whole of the continent of 
Sweden and Norway, but from which, 
in course of time, they were driven out 
by more powerful intruders, and com- 
pelled to retire for protection within the 
fortresses of their rocks and mountains. 
They are still, however, quite a separate 
race from the Swedes and Norwegians. . 
. The boundaries of Swedish Lapland 
are Finmark and Norway on the west, 
Sweden and the Gulf of Bothnia on the 
south, the Frozen Ocean on the north, 
and the White Sea on the east. Tomea, 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
is the most southern town visited by 
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these inhabitants of the polar regions^ 
The whole race of Laplanders are very 
diminutive; there is hardly one to be 
met with more than four and a half feet 
high. I will describe one Laplander to 
you, and then you will know what they 
are all like, for the same peculiarity of 
their features distinguishes the whole 
race. 

*' His eyes are half closed, his mouth 
pinched close but wide ; his ears large, 
and standing off from hi& head; the 
colour of his face is hke that of copper, 
while his hair is very dark and straight.'* 
The summer and winter dresses of the 
Laplanders are composed of much the 
same materials, though of course varying 
in quantity. During their sKort summer, 
the heat is intense, and the people 
are glad to retire to the mountains, to 
k2 
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seek pasturage for their rein-deer, and 
to escape from the annoyance of the 
insects on the lower ground. 

As light clothing, they wear rein-deer 
skins for trowsers, with the hair on, and 
over these a covering.made of young bull's 
hides ; for an inner garment they wear a 
woollen shirt, which, together with the 
rein-deer covering, is bound round the 
waist with a blue or yellow woollen sash, 
from which they hang a knife, a purse, aiid 
a horn spoon. The women wear softer rein- 
deer skin, fringed with white, and bound 
with a plated girdle, studded with knobs 
of silver. Their caps are of blue em- 
broidered silk, covered with lace, under 
which they conceal all their hair. In 
winter the Laplanders wear as much fur 
as they can put on, and then they are 
said to have a great resemblance to bears! 
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The Lapland women have a curious 
contrivance for carrying their children 
when quite young, while they are on a 
march with rein-deer, &c. They make 
a kind of wooden trough, in shape like a 
fiddle case, but open at the top, and into 
this the baby is packed. The inside of 
this cradle is carefully lined with rein- 
dcOT hair and soft moss, so that it is well 
pit)tected from the cold. Over the top, 
strings are stretched, which protect the 
child's face from injury, and prevent 
its being smothered with the covering 
that is wrapped round it. The Lap- 
landers call these cradles " komsio ;" and 
when the mother is busy, she hangs up 
the case on a tree, or on some part of the 
hut, and, as it easily rocks with the 
breeze, the child is soon hushed, even if 
it cries for a moment. One would hardly 
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expect the poor children to survive so 
early an exposure to the keen air; but 
then we must remember that they are 
gradually inured to it from their birth. 
The liaplanders do not build comfortable 
houses, such as we see in this country, 
but even the richest among them has 
nothing better than a tent to live in. 
Have you ever seen a gipsy's tent ? The 
Laplanders make theirs in the same way, 
and they can put them up very quickly ; 
they only require a few poles, which are 
spread out, so as to make a circle on the 
ground, and then covered with coarse 
cloth or skins, and when the whole is 
set up, and the ground inside is strewed 
with fir branches, the hut is com- 
plete. 

Many of the Laplanders are very poor, 
and the best food they can get is bark 
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bread ; that is rye, mixed with the inner 
bark of the fir or birch, which is ground 
down, after having been dried in an 
oven. Such of them as possess large 
quantities of rein-deer are, indeed, never 
at a loss for better food, for this useful, 
and to them invaluable animal, besides 
most excellent milk and cheese, supphes 
them also frequently with venison to eat, 
which they are able to preserve for a 
great length of time by smoking it, and 
hanging it up to dry. 

The rein-deer is unknown in this 
country, for the climate of England is 
not suited to its nature; and, on the 
other hand, the animals we have domes- 
ticated with us could not exist in Lap- 
lancj, where the ground is covered with 
snow the greater part of the year. The 
rein-deer is Ot niost faithful servant to 
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the Laplanders, It draws their sledges, 
and provides tliem with milk and cheese 
during its lifetime ; and when it is killed, 
its flesh is their food, while its skin pro- 
vides them with warm clothing, and its 
horns and tendons are made into a 
variety of useful articles. The rein-deer 
is robust and heavily formed; its neck 
is short, and on its head it has a pair 
of large and heavy antlers, or horns. 
Its general colour is grey, but sometimes 
it has patches of white on its head, 
shoulders, and feet, and by these marks 
their owners are able to distinguish them. 
Its antlers are used by the animal as a 
defence, and the blows they are able 
to inflict with them are very violent. 
They do not, however, injure man with 
these weapons, unless when they are 
cruelly used. The wolves, with which 
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Lapland abounds, are their great ene- 
mies, and sometimes large quantities of 
rein-deer are killed by the wolves. 

One of the first questions a Laplander 
asks, when he meets a countryman, is, 
*' Have the wolves molested you ?" They 
fear no other injury so much as the de- 
struction of their flocks of rein-deer ; for 
as these constitute their whole riches, 
when they lose these they are reduced 
to poverty. It is then only that they 
attempt the cultivation of the ground, 
in which they have but a very slight 
chance of success, in consequence of the 
shortness and uncertainty of the Lapland 
summer. Hence those Laplanders who 
have embraced an agricultural life, are 
invariably found much poorer than the 
nomade, or wandering Laplanders, who 
travel about from place to place with 
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their rein-deer, erecting their tents wTier- 
ever they find the best pasture. 

" Wisely they 
Despise th' Insensate barbarous trade of war ; 
They ask no more than simple nature gives, 
They loye their mountains and enjoy their storms. 
No false diesires, no pride-created wants, 
Disturb the peaceful current of their time ; » 

And through the restless ever-tortur'd maze 
Of pleasure, or ambition, bid it rage. 
Their rein-deer form their riches. These their tents. 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth, 
Supply, their wholesome fare, and cheerful cups. '. 
Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their necks, and whirl them swift 
O'er hill and dale, heaped into one expanse 
Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep. 
With a blue crust of ice unbounded glazed." 

ThomsovLS Seasons, 

One of the chief employments of the 
Laplanders is in preparing for the annual 
fairs, which are held at Tornea and other 
J3laces. Merchants from Norway and 
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Sweden come thither to exchange goods, 
for money is scarce in those northern 
countries. The Laplanders bring rein-deer 
and sheep-skins, and rein-deer flesh ; this 
last they principally obtain from the wild 
rein-deer, which are hunted in the spring 
and autumn. The skins of white and 
red foxes, martens, sables, otters, &c. are 
likewise brought to these fairs ; nor is the 
produce of the sea forgotten, for cod and 
other fish, either fresh, frozen, or dried, 
jneet with willing purchasers. But let us 
see what they get in exchange for these 
commodities. The Tornea merchants 
bring with them the produce of other 
countries besides their own, which they 
have obtained by means of ships, which 
enable them to traffic with distant lands. 
They bring flour, salt, tobacco, brandy, 
and many other things, besides silver 
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drinking vessels and spoons ; these last 
are particularly prized by the Laplanders, 
whose love of hoarding is very remarkable. 
They collect a large number of silver 
vessels of all descriptions, and some of 
brass. When a Laplander has a great 
number of these, he thinks himself a 
very rich man ; but as he cannot convey 
all his treasures about with him, and has 
no house where he can deposit them in 
safety, he buries them in the ground, and 
only looks at them once or twice a year. 
Very often the Laplander's wife does not 
know where her husband's riches are 
concealed, and if he dies suddenly, they 
are lost ; for she does not know where to 
dig to find them. How foolish and wrong 
such conduct is, to " heap up riches, and 
not know who shall gather them ! " But 
we must remember that the Laplanders 
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have, perhaps, never been taught to make 
a better use of then* riches, in feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the naked. 

I have not told you how the Laplanders 
transport their goods from place to place. 
For this purpose the rein-deer are of the 
greatest service; they will carry heavy 
burdens, and sometimes the Laplanders 
ride on them. But the rein-deer are 
best fitted for drawing sledges, which 
they do with great docihty and fleetness. 
These sledges are very hght, and when 
the ground is covered with snow, they 
are drawn very easily. The weight does 
not prevent the rein-deer from going at 
full speed, and when once they have set 
off at a gallop, the drivers cannot easily 
stop them. Sometimes the sledge is 
thrown on one side, but the traveller does 
not fall out, for he is strapped into it, 
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but he is dragged along the snow in 
rather an uncomfortable position. 

When several persons are travelling in 
company, all the rein-deer pursue one 
track, keeping so close to each other that 
the head of the animal behind is nearly in 
contact with the shoulders of the driver 
before him. Should the leading rein- 
deer make a bend towards the right or 
left, the whole of those behind him 
will continue their course till they arrive 
at the exact place where the turn was 
made, and then do the same. When the 
Laplanders go to any of the fairs, even the 
children assist in driving the rein-deer. A 
train of sledges, laden with merchandize, 
is formed, called a raid, in the first of- 
which sits the driver ; the other rein -deer 
follow in a line, each being fastened to 
the back of the preceding sledge. There 
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are many raids in a caravan, so that when 
a family starts on one of these expeditions 
what a great deal of packing they must 
have to do ! Some of the rich Laplanders 
hire out their rein-deer to work in these 
raids, and with these the poorer, who have 
not sufficient of their own, are able to 
become carriers for the inhabitants of 
Finmark, who are called by them " colo- 
nists/' From what I have told you 
about the rein-deer in Lapland, you will 
have learned how very useful they are to 
the Laplanders, and that they are ex- 
tremely numerous in that cold country. 

But, how do you think they provide food 
for all these animals in winter, when the 
ground is covered with snow, three oy 
four feet in depth? In summer they 
can find plenty of pasture on the moun- 
tains, but in the long winter, if God had 
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not mercifully provided ifor their suste- 
nance a food peculiar to them, they could 
never have existed. This is a kind of 
lichen, called rein-deer moss, which is 
very abundant in Lapland. The rein- 
deer are able to discover this moss, even 
when the snow is very thick above it ; as 
soon as they come to the spot they seem 
to smell it, and thrusting their noses down 
among the snow, they begin making a 
hole with their fore-feet, and continue 
working till at length they uncover the 
lichen. 

This kind of moss sometimes grows 
upon old pine trees, which have then a 
very singular appearance, as it hangs 
from them like locks of hair. 

The lichen which grows on the ground 
is quite white, and very abundant. This 
jDlant may be seen in several parts of 
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England, but it is of very small growth 
in this climate ; whereas, in the countries 
.of the rein-deer it grows luxuriantly, and 
the animals thrive well and fatten upon 
it. That Laplander is considered a 
wealthy man who has extensive deserts 
well stocked with lichen. 

In some parts of Lapland there are a 
few cows to be met with, but these are 
very small; nevertheless they produce 
delicious milk, the cream from which 
might almost be cut^ it is so thick and 
rich. The quantity of milk yielded by 
each of the rein-deer does not exceed a 
cup full at a time, but the excellence of its 
flavour and its richness compensate for 
the smallness of the quantity. As soon as 
all the rein-deer are milked, the women 
begin to make the cheeses, boiling the 
milk first in a large iron pot over a fire 
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in the middle of the tent. When taken 
off the fire the milk runs into the con- 
sistence of curd, and this being put inta 
moulds made of beech-wood, and about 
the size of a common plate, is pressed until 
each cheese is not much more than an 
inch in thickness. When there are a great 
many rein-deer to milk, the Laplanders 
have sometimes not finished before mid- 
night ; but in summer this is of no con- 
sequence, for then the sun may be said 
never to set, but continues the whole of the 
twenty-four hours above the horizon. It is, 
however, only from the middle of May to 
the end of July that the midnight sun is 
visible ; during about an equal portion of 
the year his rays are never cast upon that 
ban*en region, and there are then only 
about three hours in each day in which it is 
joossible to see anything witliin doors 
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without candles. But far from the winter 
season being one of idleness among the 
Laplanders, they are then fully engaged, 
and do not much feel the want oif the 
sun's light in the open air, for the bright 
rays of the Aurora Boreahs, or Northern 
Lights, illuminate their dark skies in the 
long nights of winter, so that they can 
hunt or travel with little interruption. 

Dr. Clarke, who travelled a great deal 
in Lapland, mentions that during the 
long summer nights the snipes were 
piping all night long, and the flowers 
blossomed as in the day-time. He found 
the continual glare very unpleasant, and 
was very glad when autumn returned, to 
enjoy the darkness of an English night. 
Another source of great annoyance which 
Dr. Clarke experienced in Lapland, was 
the quantities of mosquitoes, a kind of 
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insect whose sting is very severe. The 
only way in which the Laplanders find it 
possible to defend themselves from the 
attacks of these insects, is by smearing 
their bodies with a mixture of tar and 
cream. This plan Dr. Clarke and his 
friends did not like at first to adopt, but 
after a short time they were made so ill 
by their stings, that they were glad to 
follow the example of the natives, how- 
ever mipleasant it was to them. 

I will now tell you how Dr. Clarke 
attempted to amuse the Laplanders by 
showing them an air-balloon. He was 
staying at a place called Enontekis, which 
is three hundred miles to the north of 
Tomea, with the minister of the place and 
his family, who were very kind to him. It 
took him three days to make the balloon, 
as it was very large, measuring fifty feet 
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in circumference, and nearly seventeen 
in height. It was made of white paper, 
with scarlet ornaments. Notice was sent 
over all the country to the distance of 
forty miles, and when the day of exhibi- 
tion arrived, the Laplanders flocked in 
great numbers to the appointed place. 
Unfortunately the wind proved strong, 
and the Laplanders seeing the balloon 
begin to move caught hold of the sides, 
and a rent being made, it fell to the 
ground. This accident caused great dis- 
appointment, but the Laplanders resolved 
to remain on the spot all night with their 
rein-deer, if necessary, while Dr. Clarke 
mended the balloon. This was soon 
done, and in due time it rose majestically 
in the air, to the astonishment and even 
terror of the Laplanders, who, no 
less frightened than their rein-deer. 
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scampered away in all directions. The 
next sight, however, pleased them much 
better : after the balloon had fallen, Dr. 
Clarke hoisted a large paper kite, which 
he had made for the children of a 
Swedish family, by whom he had been 
very kindly treated. Old and young, 
men, women, and children, expressed 
their joy by capering and squeaking, each 
coming in their turn to lay hold of the 
string, and bursting into fits of laughter 
when they found that the string was pulled 
by the kite. 

And here we must take leave of the 
Laplanders ; but before we do so I must 
make a few remarks on their mild and 
gentle disposition. It is not in the case 
of one or two that this has been ob- 
served, but it is characteristic of them as 
^ people. If injured, they do not seek 
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revenge. The moments when they appear 
the most excited are those, when they 
have been indulging too freely in the 
beverage they love, viz. brandy. When 
sober, they are as gentle as lambs, and 
the softness of their language, added to 
their effeminate tone of voice, remark- 
ably corresponds with their peaceable 
disposition. It might be supposed they 
had borrowed this meekness of character 
(as it has been sometimes remarked of 
shepherds) from the animals to whose 
care their whole lives are dedicated ; for 
the rein-deer is, of all quadrupeds, the 
most gentle and hariQless. Even tlie 
wild rein-deer, when taken, and led by a 
slight rope of leather, does not seem 
restless or alarmed, but suffers its con- 
ductor to put his hand into its mouth, 
and to play with it. 
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May we not derive a useful lesson from 
this docile animal, — to submit without 
murmuring to whatever God sees fit to 
send upon us, and to obey those who 
have the rule over us without hesitation 
or discontent ? 
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